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A Siler PROJECTOR 
FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT 


SIMPLEX - ACME SOUND 
PROJECTOR 











SIMPLEX PORTABLE SOUND 
PROJECTOR 


INTERNATIONAL 





A rapidly increasing realization of the value of motion pictures in 
educational work has made it obvious that motion picture equipment 
must keep pace with the greatly enlarged programs, vast facilities 
and splendid schools now provided by progressive communities. 
Parents are unwilling to see their children’s education sacrificed by 
the failure to provide means which will enable them to compete with 
the young people of other localities. School officials, therefore, show 
an increased willingness to provide mechanical auxiliaries that secure 
better results by saving the time and energies of the teacher and 
the student. 


Motion pictures are merely a mechanical aid to assist in educational 
work and their value can be no greater than the ability of those who 
make the selection of films and supervise their showing. Visual pro- 
jection has conclusively proved its value in thousands of schools and 
colleges and with the coming of “talking pictures” it became evident 
that improved equipment would be required for sound as well as 
visual projection. 


As we have repeatedly stated in our advertising, we are 
the oldest and largest manufacturers in the worid of projection 
equipment and the only manufacturers of a complete line of 
35 mm. motion picture projectors. In addition to thousands 
of theatres throughout the world equipped with Simplex pro- 
jectors and Simplex-Acme Sound Projectors, the leading uni- 
versities, colleges, schools, churches and public institutions 
have been using our products for many years. Simplex pro- 
jectors have also met the exacting requirements of government 
specifications as well as great manufacturing companies. 


Our wide experience enables us to understand the needs 
of the non-theatrical or educational field where, in many in- 
stances, there is not a technical advisor to guide in the selection 
of equipment. The complete line of projectors we manufacture 
places us in a position to impartially advise regarding the kind 
of equipment best suited to each particular type of installation. 


SIMPLEX PROJECTORS 
Adapted for Sound Equipment in the larger Theatres 


SIMPLEX-ACME SOUND PROJECTOR 


For smaller Theatres and large Auditoriums 


SIMPLEX PORTABLE SOUND PROJECTOR 


For Universities, Colleges, Schools, Churches, etc. 


We will be pleased to send full information regarding any of our 
motion picture projectors and such inquiry involves no obligation 
whatever. We realize that the installation of motion picture equip- 
ment requires serious and long consideration and are, therefore, 
pleased to supply information for institutions with the full realization 
that decisions cannot be quickly made. 


PROJECTOR CORPORATION, 88-96 Gold St., N. Y. 
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NEW DEAL — FRONT VIEW 


HE "New Deal’, as illustrated above 
is only one of the many models of 


Da-Lite Screens for amateur use. 
These screens are made in fifteen differ- 
ent styles of mountings and fifty standard 
sizes. Prices range from as low as $3.0C 
up to $198.00. 


You also have your choice of four types 
of reflective surfaces, Beaded, White 


Silver and Translucent. 


Da-Lite offers the largest and most com 
plete selection of amateur screens avail 
able. Each model is an outstandina 
value, created by a quarter of a century 
of experience in building screens for use 
wherever motion pictures are shown. 


INVESTIGATE BEFORE YOU BUY 


Complete Information on Request 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


Da-Lite Screen Company, Inc. 
2723 NO. CRAWFORD AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Quality 
and 


Low Price 





in a New Student Microscope! 


PENCER offers a new inexpensive standard size 

microscope for elementary work in high schools 
and colleges. Precisely built and sturdy, this 
Spencer No. 66 Microscope serves the same pur- 
pose as more expensive instruments, yet fits to- 
day's reduced budgets. 


Completely equipped with both coarse and fine 
adjustments, standard 16 mm. and 4 mm. achro- 
matic objectives, 10X Huyghenian ocular, disc 
diaphragm and concave mirror. 


Spencer Microscope No. 66-B 


With case and objective boxes $70.00 
Without case or objective boxes $65.00 


MODEL D DELINEASCOPE 
for Glass Slide Projection 





Spencer Model D Delineascope is ideal for the requirements 
of the average teacher and class. Projects glass slides only. 
Special double tilting device allows leveling of picture 
horizontally or perpendicularly regardless of the slope of the 
support on which the lantern is placed. Easily portable — 
has non-heat conducting handle for carrying from room to 
room. 500-watt bulb and superior lenses give brilliant 
illumination. Write for Folder K-77-E for full description. 


Company 


S= 
BUFFALO, N. Y., U. S.A. 
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Guaranteed | 


PERFORMANCE 
plus | 


PRACTICABILITY 


of Cost and Application 
make the 


16 mm. SOUND-on-FILM 


ANIMATOPHONE 
the Ideal 


TEACHING TOOL 











I6 MN SOUND 


ANIMAT 





‘ 
Vict Y’R has made the 16 mm Sound-on-Film Talking Motion 
Picture as practical as the silent film for School application. VicrTor’s 
newest creation—The ANIMATOPHONE Projector—reproduces motion 
pictures with smooth, natural, full-toned sound that is amazing for 
its undistorted volume, its sparkling quality, its startling fidelity and 
its crystal clarity .... without requiring any more skill for operation 
than is needed for manipulating the dials of any ordinary radi 

The ANIMATOPHONE is distinctly different in design and prin 
ciple, and embodies many remarkable new features that are not to 
be had in any other equipment. . . even at much higher prices! 

ANIMATOPHONE has sufficient undistorted volume and_ pictur 
brilliancy for auditorium service and, at the same time, is ideal for 
ists 4 \ small-room presentations. Universa! adaptability and moderate cost 
complete the last step toward absolute practicability of sound-on-film 
for every conceivable non-theatrical application. 








EDUCATIONAL 
TALKING 
FILMS 


Among the many 16 mm. 
Sound-on-Film Subjects 
available and appropriate 
for school use are the 
world-famous ERPI and 
UNIV. OF CHICAGO In- 
structional Films which 
may be rented or pur- 
chased outright. Complete 
film information gladly 
sent on request. 
















Demonstrations will gladly be arranged on request 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORP'N. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, JU. S. A. 
242 W. 55th St., N. Y. C 650 S. Grand, Los Angeles 


Ww 188 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Send for new catalog listing 
all pictures produced by 
Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc. 


A Complete Service in 
Instructional Talking Pictures... . 


— the actual production of an 
instructional talking picture pro- 

duced by Erpi Picture Consultants 
lies the knowledge and experience gained 
from continuous research and experimental 
investigation to determine how most ef- 
fectively the talking picture can be pro- 
duced and utilized. 


Erpi Picture Consultants offers to education 
the many advantages of its pioneering ex- 
perience in the audio-visual field. Complete 
talking picture equipment and the entire 
library of Erpi Films are available to you. 


Write for information regarding these serv- 


ices and also for information about foreign 
language films; Spanish, French and Latin 
records for teaching pronunciation and dic- 
tion; teacher training courses; extension 
courses; elementary school science courses; 
Parent-Teacher Association programs; re- 
ports of recent experiments and publica- 


tions; standards and current bibliography to: 


Erpi Picture Consultants 


INCORPORATED 
250 W. 57th ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Subsidiary of Electrical Research Products Inc. 
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EDITORIAL 


UR COMMENTS in recent issues, on the 
plan for solving the movie-problem by “teach 
ing” our High School population “motion pi 

ture appreciation,” have been greeted with bouquets 
and brickbats, in most satisfactory proportions. W¢ 
have hinted that a modified plan could accomplish the 
same benefits and many more. Some of our corr 
spondents now do more than hint that we should pro 
pose something definite and constructive, or cease ob 
jecting. We agree. It is time to be specific. 

HE whole situation has been tremendously 

changed in the last sixty days—thanks to the in 

cisive move made by the Catholic Church. Its 
decision that something really effective must be done, 
the formation of the Legion of Decency, the vigorous 
circulation of its literature and pledge cards, the win 
ning of hearty approval and cooperation from other 
denominations both Protestant and Jewish, the build 
ing of nation-wide publicity in the press and 
magazines from coast to coast, the awakening of a 
long-sleeping intelligent public—these are achieve 
ments to the lasting credit of the Catholic Church, 
and unquestionably also of the Payne Investigations 
which had previously brought obvious facts into public 
view and into national consciousness. By this vigorous 
move the Catholic Church has done more in twenty 
days than all other efforts have accomplished in twenty 
years to make the magnates of Moviedom stop and 
think. And why? 


straight and hard at the box-office, the one and only 


Because the Catholic action hits 


vulnerable spot in the mighty movie business. Thi 
Legion of Decency has scored a definite hit in the heel 
of Achilles and, if the arrow sticks, our Achilles 1s 
going to be greatly changed. 

We do not like even the word “boycott’’, much less 
the act, but the threat of it is probably the only thing 
the industry will heed, so strongly and confidently en 
\nd the threat 
alone may suffice to start a rapid clean-up in Holly 


trenched 1S it in our social economy 


wood production. The Film Estimates have begun 
analytical classification of elements in films for eight 


years B. L. D.—before the Legion of Decency 


order to detect and measure the change as it comes 
gradually or swiftly, by the week or month or ye 
For the first signs we need wait only for the first 
conceived, written and produced after the master 
minds of the movies were seized, not by the fear of 
God, but by fear for their box-office. We suspect that 
the change will be readily apparent by the time out 


next issue appears in September. 


HE above is a Church movement? There should 
be a School movement, synchronized and arti 
lated with it. The “Dale plan” in its present 

is not even faintly comparable in either immediate o1 
potential efficacy and represents but a_ fraction of 
what the school field could do. A modified Dale plan 
could stand worthily beside the Church plan as the 


School share in the great effort. Here are some modi- 
fications and suggestions: 

1. By all means teach appreciation of the “best” 
films, perhaps ten a year really worth studying. In- 
clude another ten, with decent content but carefully 
selected to show technical and dramatic faults for 
study. Youngsters already enjoy these films mightily, 
of course, but such study will surely enhance the en- 
joyment of these or any other films they see. 

2. But then forget the idea that critical knowledge 
and understanding can cause selection of films on 
intellectual grounds. ‘Theatrical movies are for amuse- 
ment, are meant for nothing else, never can be any- 
thing else. We choose amusement on emotional 
grounds, for fun and not for food. Many an intelli- 
gent adult knows that three hours of golf Saturday af- 
ternoon would be far better for him, but spends instead 
ten hours Saturday night in a smoke-crammed room 
over a poker table. If adults do this, why expect 
youth to do better? Even if an occasional youth could 
be trained to view movies in cold, critical objectivity, 
it would merely be killing in him the emotional delight 
which movies ought to give and to which every young- 
ster has a right along with the rest of the race. 

3. Spend, therefore, but a small fraction of avail- 
able funds on the 20 films, and do something about 
the 300 to 500 other films. A hundred or less of them 
are wholesome amusement ranging from “good” to 
“inane but harmless”. Youth and children should be 
helped to laugh and thrill to their heart’s content over 
the right kind of pictures, instead of steeping mind, 
heart and body in crass vulgarities, false emotions, and 
premature sex sensations. 

4. Merely add to the “plan”, then, a qualified judg- 
ing committee, located at the center of earliest releases, 
viewing films always amid audience reactions, to sift, 
classify and label every film. Then get this trust- 
worthy, advance information to the interested schools, 
churches and homes of the nation—and watch Holly- 
wood do an about-face! 

Netson L. GREENE. 
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“City of New York,” Admiral Byrd’s South Pole ship in her berth near 
the 23rd Street Bridge of the 1934 World’s Fair. The historical vessel 
is one of the interesting attractions at the Exposition again this year. 
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A New World’s Fair Feature 


HERE is an entirely new feature at the 1934 
World’s Fair at Chicago that will take this 
year's visitors into another world of enjoy 
ment and interest. This is the unprecedented series 
of foreign villages. No such group of foreign com 
munities, from long ago and from out-of-the-way 
places of the world has ever before been assembled 

The mediaeval Belgian Village is seen again with 
its age-weathered stone towers, winding cobbled 
streets, quaint buildings, milk carts drawn by dogs, 
halberdiers at the gates, old-world population and 
exact detail of life in old Flanders. 

One of the largest and most elaborate reproduc 
tions of a strange foreign community ever seen o1 
American soil is the Spanish Village. Its three 
acres are covered by reproductions of historic cas 
tles and other buildings from the six most famous 
provinces of Spain. The structures date from as 
far back as the eleventh century in which was built 
the Monastery of Poblet, which houses the famou 
shrine of the Virgin of Pilar. Old streets wind 
through the village in which is a native population 
with their workshops and restaurants overshadowed 
by the towers of feudal Spain. 

Adjoining old Spain and reminiscent of the Moor 
ish conquest is the Tunisian Village, a typical North 
African townlet with its “souks” or street bazaars 
threading their devious way through the busy littl 
town. Arab merchants in their picturesque gar 


display brass and leather ware, jewelry, rich ort 


ental rugs, pottery and many other examples of des 
ert handicraft. North African artisans ply thei 
trades as jewelers, rug makers, basket weavers, pot 
ters, shoemakers and olive oil pressers 

Across the Mediterranean the Village tour lead 
to old Italy. Entrance to the Italian Village 1s 
reproduction of the gateway of Signa with a towe! 
that is a reproduction of the Campanile of Sat 
Gimignano. The visitor will find himself in_ th: 
Piazza Benito Mussolini, with the vias Marconi and 
Cristoforo Colombo to his left and right and before 
him a rising street to an antique Roman Temple of 
Apollo. From the balustrade at its rear one looks 
down on the Cortile Italo Balbo, tile paved and sur 
rounded by arcaded loggias. A leaning tower fron 
Bologna stands in Balbo Court The tower is a1 
exact reproduction of a feudal garrisenda tower of 
the thirteenth century Picturesque houses and 
shops line the ways. 

Farther north in Europe is “La Suisse Pittor 
esque,” the Swiss Alpine Village, which has as bacl 
ground a reproduction of the Alps more than 200 
feet high, with synthetic snow, chalets, St. Bernard 
dogs and other features. The village nestles at 


the foot of the Alps and is a reproduction of the 
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of Special Interest to Teachers 


older portions of Berne, capital of Switzerland. 

Another step north in little-known Europe and 
a step further back toward old days is “Schwarz- 
walder Dorf’—ihe German Black Forest village, 
seen in winter. There is synthetic snow on the 
roots of the buildings, big icicles hanging from the 
eaves, snow-covered hills in the background, and 
a frozen mill pond in the center for ice skating. 
Surrounding the mill pond are houses displaving 
examples of German home industry. Visitors will 
see peasants making cuckoo clocks and wood carv- 
ers making canes. Home manufacture of Kirsch 
will be shown. 

england of the sixteenth century is brought back 
in the Old English village. To make its atmos- 
phere comprehensive and to bring in historic fea- 
tures of great interest the village includes a repro- 
duction of part of the famous Cheshire Cheese Inn 
of London, resort of Samuel Johnson and his lit- 
erary cronies. Johnson’s own chair and table are 
there. Sulgrave Manor, ancestral residence in Eng- 
land of George Washington’s family, is also re- 
produced. Other historic spots shown are the cot- 
tage of Ann Hathaway, at Stratford-on-Avon, Had- 
lon Hall and the church at Stokes-Poges where 
Gray wrote the “Elegy in a Country Churchyard.” 
I’ntrance to the village is a reproduction of the 
gateway of the Tower of London with its antique 
decoration of scrolls and the halberds of the “beef- 
eater” guards. 

Carrying on the story of the Old English village 
and in the same manner grouping elements of deep 
association is the American Colonial Village. 
\round its village green are seen George Washing- 
ton’s birthplace, Benjamin Franklin’s printshop, 
xetsy Ross’s shop, a cluster of Pilgrim cottages, 
the House of the Seven Gables, Paul Revere’s 
house, the Old State House in Boston, and a village 
smithy. Dominating one vista is Mount Vernon 
and at the other end is Old North Church. Pictur- 
esque elements of early American history are a pir- 
ates’ jail, stocks and ducking stool. 

The Irish Village is in a setting of blue-flowered 
flax, peat bogs, fishing smacks, thatched-roofed 
cottages, the bleak shaft of a lighthouse, and ancient 
gray castles, all nestling in the deep green of the 
moss, fern and shrubbery of Ireland. There are 
thirty buildings ranging from the simplest thatched 
cottages to a reproduction of Tara’s Hall, famed 
in literature as the meeting place of the ancient 
lrish kings, clergy, princesses and bards to con- 
sult on matters of public importance. It is planned 
to secure the Books of Kells, oldest history known 
to Irish literature, a piece of the Blarney Stone, a 


(Concluded on page 160) 
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What Makes a Good Picture 


HIS group is gathered here because it is primarily 

interested in visual education for children. I am 

here to ask you to turn your minds for a minute 
or two to visual education not for children, but for 
education; to methods of making the public conscious 
of the schools, of what the schools are trying to do, 
and of how they are trying to do it. 

Those of us who are interested in making education 
known to the public and understood by the public are 
tremendously conscious of the possibilities which vis- 
ual aids offer. As a matter of fact, I think it quite 
possible that ninety per cent of understanding which 
may be attained will come not through any amount of 
talking and writing, but through getting the public to 
see the school and to see the school in operation. 

Visual education is just as much a part of this 
whole problem as it is of the problem of education. 
There are just as many ways of using visual aids in 
putting education across as there are in teaching the 
social studies or other subjects. 

The time-honored method is the school exhibit, the 
parental visiting day. This is most valuable, and we 
should develop it further. I would like to see this 
group give serious consideration some time to the pos- 
sible techniques in this field. 

3ut our concern here this morning is with another 
type of visual aid, the picture taken in school. This 
is an increasingly important problem because our use 
of such pictures is becoming more conscious and be- 
cause, as the school gains in freedom, as our pupils 
more and more learn by doing, our schools lend them- 
selves better to picture making. 

What is true of all pictures—stills—is_ especially 
true of pictures taken in school. They are attempts 
to concentrate into the instant when a picture is 
snapped, what is being done over days and weeks and 
months of effort in the classroom. Too often we fail 
in our efforts to make education visual because we do 
not take account of this factor. We do not devote 
enough time to thinking either of what we are trying 
to do or of how we are going to do it. 

The first step in taking a picture, as it should be the 
first step in practically any other activity of this sort, 
is to crystallize in our own minds why we are doing 
it. What is the purpose of this picture? Why are we 
holding this exhibit? It is not enough that we say to 
increase the understanding of education, to make 
people conscious of what we are trying to do. Of 
course those are the reasons, but we must be more spe- 
cific than that. Are we trying to reward and flatter 


* Address given before the Visual Education Association 
of New Jersey, May 5, 1934. 


LAURENCE B. JOHNSON 


our children, and through them, their parents, for a 
particularly meritorious piece of work? Are we hop- 
ing to interest individuals who are not parents and 
who, therefore, have no immediate personal concern 
with the school? Or are we trying to explain and il 
lustrate an idea, a thought? If we are, what is that 
idea, what is that thought? 

The answers to these questions make all the differ- 
ence in the world in our approach to the problem. The 
picture which is designed to reward the child or to 
flatter the group of parents, of necessity, will endeavor 
to bring in as many children of as many parents as 
possible. Every dear little face must be as close as 
Janie must not be 


possible to the lens at all costs. 
allowed to obscure Johnny. 

[ am not sneering at this as an object. An excellent 
job of school publication may be done in this way. | 
recall a teacher who, with a small camera, took pic 
tures of her class and their activities. Eventually the 
class made these into an album, which each member 
of the class was allowed to take home for one night 
Each child’s picture was in the album somewhere. The 
value of this in interesting that particular group of 
parents in the work of that school was very great. 

On the other hand, if we are not thinking of children 
or parents, neither Janie or Johnny matters at all. 
Then the thing we are trying to do is to tell a story 
or project an idea. To arrange that picture which best 
tells the story is our object. These decisions are not 
easy to make. They frequently involve more time 
than the actual picture itself, but their importance in 
achieving our object is very great. 

The second matter for consideration in connection 
with our picture is its use; what is going to happen to 
it after it has been taken out of the camera and de 
veloped. Will it be exhibited as a picture? Do we 
hope that a newspaper will use it? Is it going to be 
sent to a magazine? These things make a difference. 

If we are not planning to reproduce it, one finish, a 
soft one, may be most desirable. For reproduction 
a glossy print will be needed. These again are ques 
tions that we must answer early in the game. If it is 
to be reduced in size, simplicity and sharp contrasts 
take on great importance. 

Third, and only third, we consider its interest ap 
peal. The picture which is merely interesting, which 
does not tell the story that we want told is a waste of 
time and money. Therefore, we set up the object, the 
purpose of the picture first, and then super-impose 
on that the interest element as far as we can. 

How can that be done? The best answer I can give 
you would be advice to turn every now and then to 
such newspapers as the Daily News, the New York 


Mirror. Whatever their value as newspapers, these 
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are mainly concerned with the matter of interest 

First of all, the person or the thing that is in the 
news makes an interesting picture. That becomes 
obvious when I point out how many more pictures ot 
Mr. Roosevelt you see today than you do of Mr 
Hoover. 

Second is the matter of timeliness. Today's and 
tomorrow’s events are news today. Yesterday’s events 
are largely past and done! with. Therefore, if you are 
having pictures taken of a school activity and you 
want people to be interested in them, see that the pic 
tures are taken, if possible, before the event, not when 
it is too late. As a practical illustration let us take a 
class play. The time to take a picture of it 1s not at 
eleven o’clock after the curtain has fallen on its last 
performance. The time to take the picture 1s, if pos 
sible, at dress rehearsal. Still better, if the pictures 
are intended for newspaper use, is some time before 
that. The pictures may not be of the finished produc 
tion, the pictures may be of the events leading up to 
it. They may be of the start of rehearsals; they may 
be of students making costumes; they may be of any 
one of a thousand and one events which precede the 
play. 

In my last statement you will see that I have sug 
gested as preferable to photographs of the cast, pic 
tures of somebody doing something. This also is 
vital element in the quality of pictures, as well as the 
explanation of why family picture albums have a poor 
reputation as parlor entertainment. 

A photograph of someone is extremely dull, unless 
the particular face is of interest to the particular per 
son looking at it. A photograph of someone doing 
something has a one hundred per cent greater chance 
of catching both the eye and the interest. 

Finally, in this matter of interest do not hesitate to 
add to the picture, if necessary, something that will 
be definitely interest building. Let me take an exam 
ple which I have used elsewhere as an illustration of 
making news. The photograph of a teacher who has 
served her allotted thirty-five years and is on the point 
of retirement may be mildly interesting to the teacher 
herself, to her friends, and to those of her pupils who 
cherish pleasant memories of her. A photograph of 
the same teacher with her first pupil on one side and 
her youngest pupil on the other tells much more effec 
tively the story of her years of service and is much 
more likely to hold the interest of those who have 
never heard of her, her school, or her pupils. 

It is too much to hope that every teacher can be an 
expert photographer, yet every teacher should and 
must know some of the photographer's techniques and 
of techniques of reproduction if the pictures taken in 
her classroom are to be as useful as they should be 
For that reason I am going to discuss a few of the 
technical matters involved, largely from the point of 
view of the teacher. 

First of all, should the photographs be taken by the 
teacher or by a photographer? The answer, as I sec 
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it, is by a photographer, by all means, unless the 
teacher qualifies as a good amateur and has the neces- 
sary equipment for making good pictures. The re- 
sults with Aunt Susie’s 2A Brownie may be _ highly 
satisfactory for the memory book, but for public con- 
sumption they are not valuable. The professional 
photographer has the equipment, he has the _ back- 
ground, he has the training which makes him as much 
of an expert in his field as the teacher is in hers. Not 
every professional photographer, however, is suited to 
work in the schools. The problem of picking out of 
two or more photographers the one who can do the 
best work merits some attention. Not the photographer 
who does the best art studies in the quiet of his own 
studio, nor the one who shoots and runs is the photog- 
rapher for my money. The good photographer for 
this purpose should know first, what a news picture is, 
second, what a good picture is, and third, how to work 
with teachers and pupils to get the best results. If to 
these qualities he adds infinite patience and_ infinite 
capacity for taking pains, his pictures will probably 
be good indeed. Then comes this matter of working 
I have 
pointed out elsewhere the three types of teachers whom 


with your photographer once he is chosen. 


| have met as a sort of photographic middleman. The 
one teacher knows or thinks she knows exactly what 
she wants. She expects of the photographer nothing 
more than the strength to press the bulb on the 
camera. 

The second teacher places herself unreservedly in 
the photographer’s hands. To her he is all wise and 
all knowing. She says, “Come and take a picture”, 
and leaves everything in his hands. Both of these 
teachers get poor results. The first gets pictures which 
at least show what she wants shown, but which are 
wretched photographically. The second gets pictures 
which are as good as a photographer can make them, 
but which, alas, seldom prove her point or illustrate 
her idea. 

There is, however, a growing third class capable of 
realizing that picture taking must be a cooperative en- 
deavor. She explains to the photographer what she 
wants, gives him her best thought, and receives in 
return the best thought of the photographer in making 
a good picture. 

The importance of the picture from the editor’s 
point of view cannot be overstated. Not only does it 
break up those vast dreary expanses of type from 
which readers turn in dismay. The good picture 
actually saves space, by telling quickly and dramat- 
ically the story that would take many words. 

| would like to feel that the Visual Education As- 
sociation were giving this matter some constructive 
thought and attention. Thus far the field has not been 
tapped and while I realize your concern with the 
many other problems in a field as recently developed as 
ours, I feel that this is one which offers great service 
both to your own Association and to education in 


eveneral. 
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The Educational Screen 


Possibilities of Projected Scenery for 
School Plays 


PON returning to Little Rock, after a summer 

spent in The California School of Arts and 

Crafts, I was very eager to try out a new idea 
of Projected Scenery. 

We who had long struggled with unfinished stages 
with built-in properties and settings were very enthu- 
siastic over the possibilities of the plan, because of 
beauty, design and color and especially because of its 
adaptability and economy. It really seemed to lend 
itself admirably to school activities. 

In our school, the Art Department correlates with 
all departments in various activities, whether they per- 
tain to Home Group, Clubs, Athletics, Assemblies, or 
regular departments of study. 

Our first project came with our big event of the 
year, the operetta, which enlists every one’s talent and 
time. My opportunity to show the power and perfec- 
tion of Projected Scenery came when the Music De- 
partment decided on a delightful, tuneful cantata, 


Oriente) 


Slaves - Overseers 





to Allah 


oy) 
We bear our Burdens 1 Prayer 





MYRTLE WILLIAMS 


This procedure required careful planning for a half 
inch lap in the center, and a most careful adjustment 
to insure a center contact hit. After the designs were 
made the glasses were placed over them and outlined 
with a small pen or brush, using specially prepared 
black slide ink. The colors were painted in after these 
had set for a half hour. 

The design is planned with a central space left clear, 
in the form of an arch, or whatever shape may best 
suit the ensemble. This will leave the participants on 
the stage in the clear light. If it is a forest scene, the 
whole space may be used as shadows, giving a beau- 
tiful effect. 
when used in full intensity. Conventional designs are 


The colors, the six standard, are best 


the more interesting. 

The lanterns, placed about fifty feet from the back 
stage, on a table at the level of the stage floor, afforded 
the entire lighting. If an olivet is used, the light must 
be turned to the floor so as not to dim the projected 


Dancers 





School-made designs, projected as stage backgrounds. 


especially suited to Junior High School children, en- 
titled “Caravan”, by Richard Kountz. 

After studying with the music director the songs, 
dances, and general theme, I set about with a group 
of ninth grade Special Art pupils to work out special 
designs for each set. There were fifteen sets in all. 
“Caravan” afforded us deserts, plains, mosques, cam- 
els, palms—all easy and pleasing to design, and in 
addition many conventional designs typical of the 
Arabian people. 

Our difficulty lay in the size of the stage and the 
dimensions of the cyclorama, which is 33 feet long and 
15 feet high. We found that we must use two lanterns 
and two slides, making a half design on each slide. 





scene. The shadows of the figures are lovely against 
the cyclorama. Colored cellophane or gelatine screen, 
just large enough to cover the lens, may be used for 
special colors in changing stage lighting effects. A 
white back cyclorama gives brilliancy. Our cyclorama 
is a light gray and color tones were soft, giving the 
effect of painted tapestry or batik. 

So successful was our experiment that our audi- 
torium has been equipped with awning shutters to in 
sure darkness, one of the few requirements for suc- 
cessful projected scenery. 

Projected scenes may be produced with one slide by 
using a six-inch lens. The lens in an ordinary classroom 
is a ten or twelve-inch lens. The only problem is 
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distance and the size of the stage, but a stage with ad 
justable wings minimizes the problem. 

This past year all our special assemblies used Pro 
jected Scenery—Armistice, Thanksgiving, Educa 


tional Week, Christmas, English, Social Science, Musi 
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and Home Groups. Our Projected Scenery Library 
is becoming quite complete. In February of this year, 
the Elementary schools of the city gave a pageant and 
the Music Supervisor asked for projected scenery and 
the result was lovely and effective. 


The Motion Picture in the Educational 


Program of the C.C.C. Camps 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT in his March 3rd 
address at Constitutional Hall, spoke of the out 
standing feature of his first year in office as 

“the amazing and universal increase in the intelli 

gent interest which the people of the United 

States are taking in the whole subject of Govern 

ment. In cities, in hamlets and on farms, men 

and women in their daily contacts are discussing, 
as never before except in time of war, the methods 
by which community and national problems are 
ordered. . . . We need very definitely pra 
tical contacts between the collegiate and educa 
tional world and the operations of government 

The development of our economic life requires th 

intelligent understanding of the hundreds of com 

plicated elements of our society.” 

Never before in the history of the world has there 
been such an opportunity to knit together in clos 
working harmony the people of a vast nation. An in 
telligent population earnestly seeking enlightenment o1 
a new social era invites the highest order of statecraft 
in supplying that information. Science has made avail 
able many aids for the spreading of information and 
education. The press, radio and motion pictures hav 
been utilized for this purpose. But the educational 
force of the motion picture has never been fully used 
Its possibilities are limited only by the ingenuity ot 
man. It is the popular entertainer of both old and 
young in all parts of the world. It carries a permanent 
form of instruction not embodied in books, radio o1 
press. It can glean slices of life from places far and 
near and present them concisely, efficiently and eco 


nomically to millions of people. 


Will Durant speaks editorially in the February 
American: 


“America is poised today, as if in mid-flight, be 
tween a past that cannot be recaptured and a fu 
ture that must be made. \Ve need vision 
which can reconcile our national thirst for free 
dom with our hunger for security, which can find 
a middle path between the unrestricted freedom 
of the strong to exploit the weak and the voiceless 
serfdom of all citizens as the herded employees of 
a dictatorial government. We need vision to re 
construct democracy. With our country 
going through experiments that involve the life of 
the whole nation, each of us should sharpen his 
mind with an understanding of the efforts to con 
struct a society freed from the defects of the past 
We cannot appreciate the work of those on the 
firing line until we confront their problems fo 


LORRAINE NOBLE 


ourselves. In vision lies our one hope against 
chaos; vision which will give to our country one 
mind and one will.” 


It is this “work of those on the firing line” that the 
motion picture can capture and bring to those of us 
who cannot see the firing line. No other medium of- 
fers the same degree of efficiency for the spreading 
of vast amounts of information to large numbers of 
people, in a way that is both lasting and popular. The 
Government's plan to rehabilitate a goodly portion of 
our “stranded population” could be greatly facilitated 
by the use of carefully planned motion pictures. The 
Tennessee Valley project and the Conservation Camps 
could be greatly aided by this popular teacher. In 
fact the time is at hand when the American Eagle might 
well take a movie camera under one wing and a pro- 
jector under the other and let all the country see and 
hear and understand what is happening in this most 
interesting period of our national history. 

\lready many Government departments make lim- 
ited use of the motion picture to carry out programs. 
The National Parks Service is interested in films about 
the parks, of a recreational type. The Bureau of Mines 
circulates many films on mining and industrial activi- 
ties and is interested in having produced a series of 
motion pictures depicting governmental activities. 
Health and Labor want films for their programs; De- 
partment of Agriculture makes and circulates num- 
erous films connected with its service. There seems 
to be a growing realization of the important part films 
can play in the Governmental program. It seems ap- 
propriate that the Office of Education should make 
fuller use of the motion picture in a_ general educa- 
tional program. 

The Conservation Camps offer an unlimited oppor- 
tunity to try out and test the value of films in a con- 
centrated educational service. In “A Handbook for 
the Educational Advisers” for the camps, it is stated 
that 

“The basic thought in providing a program of 
instruction and in imparting instruction will be 
that of returning to the normal work-a-day world, 
upon completion of the emergency-relief project, 
citizens better equipped mentally and morally for 
their duties as such and with a better knowledge 
of the Government under which they live, and of 
all that that Government means.” 

The motion picture can be made the core of the pro- 


(Continued on page 166) 
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FILM PRODUCTION ACTIVITIES _ q 


The aim of this new department is to keep the educational field intimately acquainted with the 
increasing number of film productions especially suitable for use in the school and church field. 








Rise of Civilization Traced by Film 

A unique feature length talking picture, The Human 
Adventure, just produced by the Oriental Institute of 
the University of Chicago, with the technical assistance 
of Erpi Picture Consultants presents for the first time 
on the screen an epic summary of the story of the 
rise of man from savagery to civilization. The pro- 
duction was supervised by Mr. Charles Breasted, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Oriental Institute, who is also 
directing its distribution. 

The picture begins with the cooling of the earth and 
the formation of its surface. It establishes the first 
appearance of life and of a creature destined to be- 
come supreme. Man’s most significant material and 
spiritual conquests are followed from their beginnings 
to the present day and the stage is set for a fascinating 
presentation of the modern scientific attack upon the 
whole story of man’s conquest of civilization. 

In a five minute talk Dr. James H. 


- 


3reasted, Direc- 
tor of the Institute, surveys man’s conquests in terms 
of artifacts and other evidences of the human story. 

The audience is then carried 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Anatolia (modern Turkey) 


by plane through 
Iraq and Persia, to all of the Oriental Institute’s ex- 
peditions. The recording of monuments, the excava- 
tion of vanished cities once throbbing with human life, 
the palaces of emperors, the recent discoveries at Per- 
sepolis—interspersed with glimpses of the native life 
and the administrative problems of a great American 


enterprise—working “‘on the frontiers of the Past’ 


are included in an air journey of about 6000 miles. 


Films at Sales Meetings 

Spring Sales Meetings of the Specialty Appliance 
Sales Department of the General Electric Company are 
based on a series of four sound motion pictures total 
ing eleven reels, produced by Sound Pictures, In- 
corporated, of Cleveland. 

The first picture, produced for A. M. Sweeney, Gen- 
eral Sales Manager, functions as a Prologue, present- 
ing the history of the General Electric Company from 
the boyhood of Thomas A. Edison to the present, and 
revealing how that history has been intertwined with 
the history of the industrial, social and economic prog- 
ress of the nation. The picture was scored by Ford 
3ond, well known NBC announcer. 

The second picture presented the 1934 advertising 
and sales promotion programs of W. J. Daily, Adver- 
tising and Sales Promotion Manager. This picture 
was scored by Bill Hay, commentator for Amos and 


Andy. 


A recent trip to Bermuda, which rewarded the out- 


standing GE salesmen, Distributors and Dealers, was 
the subject of the third picture, which was scored by 
“The Pratt KYW’s 
famous team of radio humorists. 


Two Doctors,” and Sherman, 
Highspot of each program is the four reel feature 
L. Scaife, Retail Sales Man- 


ager, which embodies the best of standard theatrical 


picture produced for A. 


productions, only professional talent having been em- 
ployed in the production of it. 

Sound Pictures, Incorporated, in collaboration with 
the LaSalle Extension University of Chicago, have 
also produced sixteen 20-minute sound slidefilms for 
use in the four-day sales training course offered by 
the Specialty Appliance Sales Department of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. This course is now being used 
throughout the entire nation-wide GE dealer organ- 
ization. Results have been so exceptional that two 
other divisions of the General Electric Company—the 
Merchandise Department of Bridgeport, Conn., and the 
Commercial Refrigeration Department at Cleveland 
slidefilm 


are both releasing similar sound training 


courses. 


“Talkies” Promote Air Travel 


In recognition of the screen as one of the most im- 
portant tools of exploitation, American Airways has 
recently completed a 2-reel 16 mm. sound film, entitled 
Fly American, produced by the Progress Film Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

The subject not only contains some lovely shots of 
the scenic “Valley Route” from Chicago to New York, 
but tells a story of service. After revealing the nation- 
wide network of American Airways, ground facilities, 
radio stations, depots, hangars, etc., we join a typical 
of 
During the journey, many conveniences and comforts 


cargo 15 passengers, stewardess and two pilots. 


not obtainable in other means of transportation are 
the 


visualized ; individual ventilators, ash trays for 


smoker, individual reading lights, delightful luncheon 
(for which there is no charge) served by a charming 
stewardess; adjustable seats; completely equipped 
of 


much in demand by the critical American traveler. 


washroom; and many other features service so 


High points of scenic interest revealed by the film 
include Welland Canal, Niagara Falls, Delaware Water 
Gap, and towering skylines—all of high photographic 
excellence. 

& 


5 5 


Among the recent productions of National Cinema 
Service, St. Louis, is Shoes of the Ages, a one-reel 
35 mm. sound film depicting the evolution of the shoe, 


with samples of historic relics and modern footwear. 
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Microscopic Organisms Modeled In Glass 

A fascinating procedure for making “Glass Models 
of Microscopic Forms of Life’ is described by Her 
man ©. Mueller, a Bavarian glass blower, in the May 
issue of Educational Focus, published by Bausch and 
Lomb Optical Co. Working at the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York City, Mr. Muelles 
skillfully produces on a greatly enlarged scale, blown 
glass models of sub-aqueous organisms from drawings 
made with the aid of the microscope. 

The body is first blown in the blast lamp from glass 
tubes of various sizes. All the appendages are then 
shaped separately and welded into the main body, so 
that gradually the model takes the correct contour as 
it appears in the drawing. Internal organs are formed 
in the same manner, then inserted into the body. In 
the case of some models, the innermost parts art 
shaped first and from this point outward the model is 
built up. They are colored with permanent oil paints 
to represent their natural colors. Colored glass is 
sometimes used instead of the paints. 

The idea of using glass came about when it was ob 
served that the common pickled specimens preserved 
in jars of alcohol, gradually became useless for com- 
plete study because the color bleached out and_ the 
specimens had a tendency to shrivel up and lose thei1 
life-like appearance. The blown glass models will 
preserve the color and life-like appearance of the 
original specimen. By this method students can ob 
serve the complete structure, even to the most minut: 
internal details. 


P.T.A. Promotes Non-Theatrical 
Film Programs 

Over a year ago the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers adopted a new Motion Picture Plan 
which emphasized the use of non-theatrical films for 
education and entertainment. The Plan calls for a 
visual education committee in each of the 19,554 local 
parent-teacher associations. It proposes the study of 


available motion picture material, motion pictur 
equipment, and the economic and educational advan 
tages resulting from the use of motion pictures in 
schools. 

The state motion picture chairmen reporting on the 
progress of the plan indicate that interest is quite uni 
versal among parents. The reports show a decided gain 
in results in states where local and district chairmen 
have been secured. Mrs. Catheryne Cooke Gilman in 
“Facts About Motion 


Child Welfare for April, summarizes some of the ac 


her department Pictures” it 


tivities of the associations. 


State chairmen in eleven of the states reporting have 
made considerable progress with the use of entertain- 
ment films from non-theatrical sources in community 
The Illinois Motion Picture chairman, 
Mrs. Chester H. Greene, reports that a local motion 


auditoriums. 


picture chairman of Harvey, Illinois, gives motion pic- 
tures every Friday evening, except when other school 
benefits are being given. The average attendance is 
600 and a charge of five and ten cents has almost paid 
In addition to 


the entertainment value, the projector is used in class- 


for a projector and daylight screen. 


rooms and auditoriums for teaching equipment. 

Another local chairman, Mrs. George S. Galloway, 
of Homewood, Illinois, reports that a children’s movie 
program is being given in their school auditorium once 
a month. The admission is ten cents, and there is an 
average attendance at the children’s movies of about 
400. 

Mrs. Robert Denton, Motion Picture chairman of 
the New Jersey Congress, reports 67 associations hav- 
ing successful weekly programs. 


“Little Women” Selected for 
Rome Congress 

The American feature selected for exhibition at the 
International Educational Convention in Rome, Italy, 
in April was the RKO Radio picture Little Women, 
which is regarded as the most representative of the 
educational value of theatrical motion pictures pro- 
In con- 
junction with the showing of Little Women, there was 


duced in this country during the last year. 


distribution of and comment concerning the study 
guide on this subject which was prepared by the Na- 
tional Council of the Teachers of English, for the use 
of 23,000 heads of high school English departments 
throughout the United States. 

The delegates attending this convention comprised 
leading educators and officials interested in education 
from sixty nations. 


The Venice Cinematographic Exhibition 


The artistic as well as the motion picture worlds are 
waiting keenly for the Second National Exhibition of 
Cinematographic Art to be held in Venice in August. 

The Committee of the Exhibition has decided to 
organize an exhibition of shorts which will be shown 
in a special hall contemporaneously with the main 
Exhibition of the Biennale. To this effect, the neces- 
sary contacts have already been established with the 
Institute of Amateur Cinematographers of London, 
The Cine 


Club of Venice will cooperate with the Committee so 


and with similar American organizations. 
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as to insure the greatest possiple success to this inter- 
esting event which concerns to a large extent the ama- 
teur cinematographic activity the world over. 
Among the entries in this exhibition is the Holly- 
wood production called “Cane Fire’, acted by young 
Virginia Cherill, of “City Lights” 
Rutten 


artists including 
fame. Holland, besides 
already announced, is sending a vanguard film and 


films by Ivens and 
another very interesting one on the ‘Metamorphosis 
of the Crystal”. Germany is sending “The Refugees”, 
and other representative subjects. 
Jouboule, First Negro King”, 


France is partici- 
pating with and “Ata- 
The French industry will also be represented 


se 


lante”’. 


The Educational Screen 


by other important films, notably one directed by Rene 
Clair. 


nounced a new film 


Great Britain, besides “Don Juan’, has an- 
“The Man of Aran”, 
One of Swed- 


of which the 
English Press is speaking very highly. 
en’s two films will be “Peterson and Bendel’, held to 
be one of the best films of recent Swedish production. 
Austria is sending along a film still in course of pro- 
duction directed by Willy Forst. Norway and Czecho- 
slovakia will also be present. 

The Committee will shortly come to the agreements 
Mexico, 


concerning the participation of Argentine, 


Turkey and Portugal. Up to this day, twenty nations 


are officially engaged to take part in the Exhibition 


New Jersey Visual Instruction Association Activities 


A. G. 


BALCOM 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Newark, N. J. 


Spring Meeting 

In spite of a torrential rain, the New Jersey Vis 
ual Education Association held the most success- 
ful spring meeting, since its inception, at Loft’s 
Restaurant, Newark, May 25th, at 6:30 p.m. Mem- 
bers from all parts of the state attended, many of 
families and associates, who 


them their 


manifested 


bringing 


keen interest in the subject of visual 
education. 

A dinner preceded the meeting. Due to the size 
of the gathering, the general public was excluded 
from the dining room. Arthur G. 


ant superintendent of schoo!s, acted as toastmaster 


Balcom, assist- 
and introduced the speakers. By way of opening 
the meeting, he suggested that each member, in 
turn, volunteer his name, position, and ultimate 
destination. 

The mirth that these 
a genial spirit which was one of the highlights of 


remarks created fostered 


the evening. By special request, Mr. Balecom rend- 
ered several baritone solos including the favorite 
of President Roosevelt, ““Hcme on the Range.” He 
was accompanied at the piano by Miss Bertha Bat- 
tersby, teacher at Burnet Street School. Pasquale 
Sozio, vice-principal of Morton Street School, en 
tertained with several violin selections. 

Due to the fact that this was a visual instruction 
meeting, speakers illustrated their talks with lan 
tern slides and pictures of all descriptions. <A port- 
able screen was mounted in the rear of the room, 
and a stereopticon was set up by Mr. Balcom, a 
contribution of his department. 

The topics discussed showed great variety in 
subject matter, as evidenced by the following pro- 
gram. 
“Visual Aids 

Dr. Bruce B. Robinson, Director, Department 

of Child Guidance, Newark Board of Education. 
“A Colorful Wright, In- 

structor at Bedminster, formerly at Far Hills. 


and Development of Personality” 


Commencement” — Naomi 


Methods for Teaching Problems in 


B. Saylor, Head of 


“ Progressive 


Science’ ’—Roger Physics 


and General Science Departments, Barringer 


High School, Newark. 


“Mass Instruction in Art Appreciation’ — Martin 
L.. Cox, Principal, Robert Treat Jr. High 
School, Newark. 


Aids in 


Mary G. Golden, Instructor, 


“Application of Visual Auditorium Work, 
Platoon Schools” 
Burnet St. School, Newark. 

Subnormal Child’ — 


Montgomery St 


“Shaping Instruction for the 


J. L. Redstone, Instructor, 
Binet School, Newark. 
Slide"—J. G. Cole 


man, Principal, Jos. F. Brandt Jr. High School, 


“Local History Through the 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 
“Make an 


Robinson in a stirring address. 


child,” 
“Develop his self 
\ child will 


never amount to anything unless you take a real 


individual of the stated Dr 


respect, self-confidence and initiative. 
interest in his personality. The purpose of educa 
tion is not to turn out lesson-learners, but to make 
Only fifty per cent of 
\Why ? 


Because his interest is not aroused to the fullest ex- 


students of boys and girls. 
a chi'd’s ability is utilized in the classroom. 
tent. The most successful teachers are those who 
realize the value of concrete aids or visual educa 
tion. The abstract must be kept out of the cur 
riculum. Your problem and my problem is how to 
make schools more enjoyable for the youngsters 


Visual 


|} LL. Redstone declared 


The answer is: Education.” 

visual education a boon 
to subnormal children. “Their mental range is from 
5 to 9 years and the life range from 12 to 16 years 
The only way to appeal to these children is through 
concrete experiences and objects. Visual aids must 
be employed in teaching these children the manual 
arts. Although their brain power is limited, they 
can be taught to do a number of things with their 


(Concluded on page 161) 
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Summer Meeting In Interior Building 


The Department of Visual Instruction has been 
especially fortunate in securing the beautiful aud 
torium of the Interior Building for the afterno 
sessions of the annual meeting in Washintgon, D 


C., on July 2 and 3, 1934. The auditorium is ideal 


; 
for the meeting in several weeks. Perhaps the chiet 
advantage is that it is less than a block from the 

Washington Auditorium, in which the general ses 
sions of the N. E. A. are to be held and in which 
the exhibits will be on display. 

The Interior auditorium is equipped for all types 
of projection and may be darkened thoroughly 
Furthermore it is one of the coolest meeting rooms 
in Washington. Another worthwhile feature is that 
the seats are comfortable and well arranged. Th 
Interior Building is just across the street from the 

All States Hotel, at which the dinner and luncheon 
meetings are to be held. Convenience has’ been 
the keynote of all arrangements. 

; 

Program of 1934 Annual Meeting 

The following program for the 1934 meeting o 
the Department of Visual Instruction of the 
National Education Association has been arranged 
by Mrs. Grace Fisher Ramsey, the President: 

[ . First Session 

Monpay, Juty 2—2:00 P. M. 
Auditorium of Interior Building 
Visual Instruction tn the Modern School 
Class Demonstration—Fifth Year Geography 
) Grace Courtney, Principal of Halls Grove 


School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Demonstration of Techniques for Making Minia 
ture Habitat Groups for Science, Geography 
and History 

Mr. John Orth, Preparator, American Museum 

of Natural History, New York, N. Y. 
Demonstration of Techniques for Making Home 
made Slides in Color 

Mr. W. T. R. Price, Scarborough School, oscar 
borough, N. Y. 

Techniques and Standards for Poster Making 
Mr. Wilber Emmert, Director of Visual In 
struction and Science, State Teachers College 
Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


Integration of Visual-Sensory Aids in Classroom 


Procedure 
Miss Lillian Hethershaw, Department of Sct 








ence, School of Education, Drake University. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Brief Business Meeting. 
DINNER CONFERENCE—6:30 P. M. Monpay 
Banquet Room of All States Hotel 
The Relation of Motion Pictures to Standards of 
Morality 
Mr. Robert P. Wray, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pennsylvania. 
Looking Toward the Future 
Informal discussion led by Mr. John A. Holl- 
inger, Director of the Department of Science, 
Pittsburgh City Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
SPECIAL EXHIBIT 


Tuesday, July 3—10:00 A. M. to 12:00 M. 
Ixxhibit of Realia from the Washington, D. C. 
Schools 

Visual Instruction Center, School Administra- 

tion Annex No. 1, R Street between 17th and 

18th Streets, N. W. 

LUNCHEON CONFERENCE—12:15 P. M. Tuespay 
Banquet Room of All States Hotel 
Report on the International Cinematographic Con- 
ePTress at Rome 
Mr. C. F. 
Visual Instruction, Department of Public In- 


Hoban, Director of Museums and 
struction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Seccnd Session 


Tuespay, Juty 2—2:00 P. M. 
\uditorium of Interior Building 
Current Problems in Visual Instruction 

The Relation of Films and the Radio to Class- 
room Instruction 
Mr. C. M. Koon, Senior Specialist in Radio and 
Visual Education, U. S. Office of Education, 
Department of the Interior. 

School Films, Their Sources and Evaluation 
Miss Rita Hochheimer, Acting Director of Vis- 
ual Instruction, Public Schools of New York 
City. 

Motion Pictures versus Classroom Instruction 
Miss Hilda Marie Diller, Staff Member, De- 
partment of Educational Research, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The Service of Visual Aids Among the C. C. C. 

Camps 
Mr. Ellsworth C. Dent, Branch of Research & 
Kdueation, National Park Service, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
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Films in Preparation for Use in Character Edu- 
cation 
Mr. Howard M. LeSourd, Graduate School, 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Annual Business Meeting. 
Officials of the Department 
President, Mrs. Grace Fisher Ramsey, Acting Cura- 
tor, American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ellsworth C. 
Research and Education, National Park Serv- 
ice, Department of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C. 
Local Chairman of Arrangements, Miss J. Elizabeth 
Dyer, In Charge of Visual Instruction, Di- 


Dent, Branch of 


visions 1-9, Washington, D. C. 
Washington Headquarters, Mayflower Hotel and 
Auditorium of Interior Building. 


Department Meetings Open to All 


The sessions of the Department of Visual In- 
struction are open for the attendance of anyone who 
may be interested in following the latest and most 
effective developments in the field. There are no 
fees assessed for registration or for any of the ses- 
sions, except as noted for the luncheon and din- 
ner conferences. Membership is open to anyone in 
educational work but is not required except for 
those participating in the business sessions. 


Join the Department Now! 


Membership in the Department of Visual In- 
struction is open to anyone who may be interested 
in the latest developments in visual aids as well as 
their application to educational activities. Active 
membership is limited to those who are members 
of the parent organization, the National Education 
Association, but associate membership is available 
to others at the same annual fee. Associate Mem- 
bers are extended all the usual services of the De- 





Membership Application Blank 


Secretary, Department of Visual Education, 
National Education Association, 

1638 Illinois Street, 

Lawrence, Kansas. 


I herewith make application for membership in the Depart- 
ment of Visual Instruction of the N. E. A., for a period of 
one year at the usual fee of $2.00, which I am enclosing. (Pay- 
ment may be deferred if desirable.) 

My membership card, the 1933 Visual Instruction Directory, 
and The Educational Screen should be mailed to— 


I am oO ha member of the 


I am not (J ! National Education Association 


Note: Please make remittances payable to the Department 
of Visual Instruction. 


The Educational Screen 


partment, but are not authorized to participate in 
the business affairs of the Department. All mem- 
bers, Active or Associate, receive a subscription to 
THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN without extra charge 


Erpi Instructional Films at N. E. A. 


Erpi Picture Consultants will exhibit its latest in- 
structional talking pictures in a specially designed 
auditorium to be constructed on the exhibit floor of 
the N. E. A. Convention at booths 21 and 22. Among 
other subjects shown will be Fundamentals of Acous- 
tics, and Sound Waves and Their Sources produced 
for the University of Chicago and used in its general 
science courses. Also on display will be a series of 
phonograph records for the teaching of French and 
Spanish diction, and a display of books and printed 


1 
i 


materials on the general subject of Audio Visual Aids 


New World's Fair Feature 


(Concluded from page 151) 


12th century harp, jaunting cars and shamrocks. A 
number of weavers demonstrate the modern manu 
facture of Irish linen, poplin and lace as contrasted 
with the old handloom methods. A _ reproduction 
of an ancient Irish castle houses free exhibits of th« 


Irish arts and crafts. 


Authentic in detail is the Dutch Village, with a 
huge wind mill in full operation, a canal running 
through the streets and a drawbridge such as see: 
only in Holland. Typical is the Holland farm 
house with its immaculately-kept cow-stable open 
ing into family living quarters. Out of doors, the 
eye meets a riot of colors—trich blues, vivid greens 
and magenta with red tile roofs and shutters of 
brilliant hue. The delectable Edam cheese will h« 
manufactured and marketed by villagers in boats 
which will float through the canals of the pictur 


esque community. 


Method of reproduction and structure of the 
architecture and antiquities of the villages is that 
which proved to give such a complete effect of 
reality in the Belgian Village. The architects and 
antiquaries make moulds and rubbings on the spot 
from the ancient buildings to be reproduced. Exact 
drawings and color sketches are made of structural 
details. Then, on the ground where the reproduc 
tions are to be erected, casts are made in plaste1 
from the moulds and an exact duplicate of the orig 
inal structure can be built and colored to reproduce 
faithfully the weather worn appearance. The detail 
is carried out even to the paving of the streets. 

Substantial construction, historic accuracy and a 
great abundance of authentic detail will make all the 
villages fairly redolent of atmosphere. A tour ot 
them will be a trip through strange places of the 
old world and back into history. 


June, 1934 
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THE CHURCH FIELD 




















| CONDUCTED BY R. F. H. JOHNSON 
Filling Churches In the Summer H. PAUL JANES 
O MORE do people feel that they should go to given to the sermon. It should be closely related 


church regardless of what is to take place there 
The time has also come when people are more con 
cerned about inspiration for living than about safety 
in dying, as important as that is. People seek the 
places that help them to live so that they are fit to 
die. 

Many a church still tries to hold a congregation 
together in a church building which is more like 
an oven than a house of God. There is no excuse 
today for a church with a ten thousand dollar organ 
has a 


asking people to worship in a room which 


temperature of 95 degrees and a humidity of 75 
per cent. 

Even if a church were comfortable there is still 
something more to be provided: a unified service 
that is more than a sing-song and yet includes the 
opportunities for participation which singing pro 
vides and the summer time stimulates. 

Visual 


summer program, but if they are used they should 


\ids can be of inestimable value in the 


be handled in such a way that they do not func 


tion as distractions, and the technique for using 
them in a church service is different to that used 
in the theatre. 

Nothing is more unsightly in a church than th 


average screen used for projection, and yet it may 
become a center for a beautiful worship service if 
If low lights are used in the audi 
that 


pleasing, especially for an evening service. 


properly used. 


torium, the effect is of a cathedral and very 
Read 
ing lamps will be needed on the pulpit and lectern 
The screen may be decorated with a border of wild 
vines, or even of artificial flowers. 

on the screen 


with a small spot light, which any amateur elec 


A reflected cross may be projected 


trician can make or may be purchased for less than 
$10.00. It is an 


the church when pantomimes and other similar pro 


indispensable lamp for use about 


grams are presented. The cross, painted black, 1s 
set up to the right or left of the screen so that it 
out of the line of projection and reflected to the su 
face of the screen for a permanent center of interest 
When slides or motion pictures are to be presented 
on the screen, the light on the screen can be turned 
out or it can be connected with the projection m 
chine by a rheostat such as any amateur electricia! 
understands. 

deal of attention should be 


Of course, a great 


to the rest of the service and not over fifteen or 


twenty minutes long. Parts of the program in 
which the congregation are expected to participate 
should be projected on the screen, thus eliminating 
song books and printed programs and saving some 
expense. Typewritten slides can be made for about 
five cents each, and beautiful colored hymn slides 
can be purchased for about $1.00 each. A library 
of hymn slides will cost less than a set of hymn 
books. No church ever uses more than twenty-five 
to seventy-five hymns in any hymn book. 

A set of films providing materials for a dozen 
services, such are are available from the Religious 
Motion Picture Foundation, New York City, to- 
gether with correlated hymn slides and oid master- 
pieces of art reproduced in colors, such as are avail- 
able from The Presbyterian Board of Christian 
Education, Philadelphia, Pa., and from many other 
sources, would provide all the materials needed at 
a rental cost not to exceed $5.00 per service. 

[In a small church where we ran experimental 
services recently the loose offering ran over $10.00 
per service. 

Why not a series of Sunday evening services this 
summer on the Life of Christ? 


New Jersey Activities 


(Concluded from page 158) 
hands. The Binet teacher’s problem is difficult 


when one takes into consideration the emotional 
instability of these children; their personality de- 
ficiency, and poverty-stricken environment.” 

Mr. Cox’s pictures, which were reproductions of 
Some 


merriment was created when Currier and Ives prints, 


famous paintings, occasioned much applause. 


depicting the Hoboken of the early nineteenth century, 
Mr. Coleman. Pupil-made lantern 
slides, exhibited by Mrs. Wright, of Bedminster, and 


were shown by 


Mr. Saylor, of Barringer High School, stimulated the 
asking of numerous questions. 

Officers of the New Jersey Visual Education Asso- 
ciation are: President, William H. Somerville, Nep- 
tune City ; Vice-President, Andrew L. Sloan, Newark; 
Secretary, Miss Jean Parnes, Newark; Treasurer, Al- 
bert M. Leeds, Franklinville. The Executive Com- 
members are: Arthur G. Balcom, assistant su- 
perintendent of schools, Newark; Lawrence R. Winch- 
ell, supervising principal, New Providence, and George 
W. Wright, principal, Far Hills. 
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The Educational Screen 

















THE FILM ESTIMATES 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 


(The Film Estimates, in whole or in part, may be reprinted only by special arrangement with The Educational Screen) 











Bride of Samoa (Native cast) (Central Films) 
Travelog showing preparations, tribal rites and 
ceremonies, feasting, etc., attendant upon be- 
trothal of young Samoan couple. Parts of real 
educational value, but the whole is made cheap 
and sensational by prolonged footage of sensu- 
ous dancing and suggestive comments by ac- 
companying voice. 

A—Poor Y—No C—No 


Change of Heart (Janet Gaynor, Charles 
Farrell) (Fox) Romantic, sentimental little 
story of two pairs of college grads seeking 
jobs in New York and incidentally learning 
slowly which loves which. Simple, unpre- 
tentious, often naive, but clean, pleasant and 
the old Farrell-Gaynor charm is_ distinctly 
shown. 

A— Pleasant Y—Geood C— Little interest 

Come On Marines (Richard Arlen, Ida Lu- 
pino (Paramount) Absurd, rowdy stuff about a 
Marine sergeant, demoted for an unsavory af- 
fair with a cafe dancer, and consigned to the 
Philippine jungles. Sensational excitement 
there in rescue of shipwrecked girls. Much 
racy dialog and vulgar humor throughout. 


A—Silly Y—Decidedly not C—No 


Finishing School (Frances Dee, Ginger Rog- 
ers) (RKO) Expensive school shown up as 
hypocritical racket, its blase, wise-cracking 
girl-students busy chiefly with week-end dates 
in city hotels. Charming heroine enrolls, and 
progresses from innocence to pregnancy in 
two semesters. Hero offers marriage for moral 
ending. 

A—lImpertinent Y—Unwholesome C—-No 


Ghoul, The (Boris Karloff) (Fox-British- 
Gaumont) Mere horror film for the scare-ad- 
dicts, about a crazy, human monstrosity who 
dies and returns from the tomb for vengeance, 
with grotesque make-up and all stock devices 
for spine-chilling. Usual semi-darkness and 
blood-curdling noise throughout. 

A Trash Y No Cc No 


Heart Song (Lilian Harvey) (Fox-Gaumont- 
British) Light, whimsical musical comedy, con- 
tinental in manner, hence American appeal 
doubtful. Accident makes humble heroine pose 
as long lost love of hero. He recovers and 
prefers the new-found love. Harvey does hard 
role well. Clean in plot and dialog. 


A—Pleasant Y—Doubtful interest 
C—No interest 


He Was Her Man (James Cagney, Joan 
Blondell) (Warner) Cleverly combines gang- 
ster stuff and realistic humble life, well acted 
and directed. But glorifies into hero the 
‘smart’, brazen, hunted crook, without loyalty 
or decency, who kills the wayward heroine's 
one pitiful chance at marriage—till pursuers’ 
guns get him. 

A— Unpleasant Y—Pernicious C—No 

Hold That Girl (James Dunn, Claire Trevor) 
(Fox) Fast, exaggerated comedy-urama witn 
familiar characters of brash, wise-cracking 
police detective and incredibly venturesome 
girl reporter. She finally stumbles on a gang 
killing which brings on exciting chase and 
capture of racketeers by hero. 

A—Hardly Y—Perhaps C—No 

I Like It That Way (Gloria Stuart, Roger 
Pryor) (Universal) Heroine making her honest 
living in a night club—superior to all temp- 
tation—converts and wins chronic playboy. 
Heroine is quite convincing, but hero is crude. 
Most of film merely gay stuff, cheap people 
and thoroughly unwholesome atmosphere. 


A—-Crude Y—Doubtful C—No 


I'll Tell the World (Lee Tracy, Gloria Staurt) 
(Univ.) Rapid-fire comedy of live-wire report- 
er’s running down of story on princess of 
mythical kingdom in Europe, defeating his 
press rival at every turn, saving princess from 
murderous plot and for himself. Much hokum 
some slapstick, but hilariously amusing. 


A—Good of kind Y-——-Very amusing 
C—Fairly amusing 





Estimates are given for 3 groups 
A—Intelligent Adult 
Y—Youth (15-20 years) 
C—Child (under 15 years) 


Bold face type means “recommended” 








I’ve Got Your Number (Pat O’Brien, Joan 
Blondell) (Warner) Fast, exaggerated stuff, 
with O’Brien in typical role of boastful, con- 
ceited telephone lineman, flippant, free with 
women, finally ‘‘falling’’ for heroine. She is 
innocent tool of slick thieves finally exposed 


by hero. Much unnecessary suggestive vul- 
garity. 
A—Hardly Y—Better not C—No 


Manhattan Melodrama (Clark Gable, Wil- 
liam Powell) (MGM) Tense, highly seasoned, 
finely acted melodrama with two heroes, boy- 
hood pals, and heroine mistress of one, then 
wife of other. The attorney dutifully sends 
his pal, king of gamblers, to chair for murder. 
Distorted in ethics and actions. Misdirected 
sympathy and rings false. 

A—Depends on taste Y—Thoroughly bad C—No 

Melody in Spring (Lanny Ross, Ruggles, 
Boland) (Paramount) Light, merry, rather 
charming little romance, with rich character- 
comedy by the experts Ruggles and Boland 
to compensate for feeble acting by hero and 


heroine. Good singing, whimsically amusing 
incidents, Alpine backgrounds. 
A—Pleasing Y—Good C—Fair 


Murder at the Vanities (Vic McLaglen, Jack 
Oakie) (Paramount) Fast, sensational and 
wildly improbable Follies performance, with 
elaborate stage pictures, dances and nudity 
plus—the whole punctuated by ardent love 
affair, jealous mistress, three murders and a 
dumb detective. Comic little maid does the 
only real acting. 


A—Depends on taste Y—Better not C—No 


Ninth Guest, The (Donald Cook, Genevieve 
Tobin) (Columbia) Highly artificial mystery 
stuff that becomes wholesale murder melo- 
drama. Eight guests are locked in penthouss 
for party planned by one of them for killing 
the other seven. Series of suicides and mur- 
ders. Some clumsy comedy helps little. 


A—Mediocre Y—No C—No 


Once to Every Woman (Ralph Bellamy, Fay 
Wray) (Columbia) Exceptionally fine ‘“‘hos- 
pital’ picture, with appealing romance _ be- 
tween worthwhile people, and intensely inter- 
esting role by Walter Connolly as old doctor 
superseded by his young protege. Notable 
portrayal of modern hospital with strong 
character values and human comedy. 


A-—-Very good Y—Very gocd C— Little interest 

Poor Rich, The (E. E. Horton, Edna May 
Oliver) (Universal) Entertaining farce-com- 
edy with character interest, clean humor, ro- 
mance and some slapstick. Horton and Miss 
Oliver clever as penniless cousins who return 
to deserted ancestral home and entertain sup- 
posedly rich nobility under false pretenses. 
Amusing for any audience. 


A—Amusing Y—Good C—-Amusing 

Show-Off, The (Spencer Tracy, Madge Ev- 
ans) (MGM) Talkie version of well-known 
stage hit revolving around good-natured brag- 
gart whose egotism and showing-off get him 
into trouble, until some unexpected breaks 
achieve happy ending. Light, breezy, clean 
and human comedy. Tracy handles role ably. 


A-—-Amusing Y— Good C—-Amusing 

Sedie McKee (Joan Crawford, Franchot 
Tone) (MGM) Joan does good work in meu- 
sere and artificial story. As cook’s daughter 
she first loves and is betrayed by a spineless 


youth, then marries drunken millionaire whom 
she reforms, and finally finds true love with 
prim lawyer, her childhood playmate. 


A—Fair of kind Y—Unsuitable C—No 


Social Register (Colleen Moore. Alex. Kirk- 
land) (Columbia) Elementary stuff with ri- 
diculous situations, labored attempts at comedy 
and some very bad acting in trite story about 


struggles of the rich boy and the worthy 
chorus girl to marry. His mother struggles 
to prevent it, but she loses finally. 

A Poor Y Poor C—No 


Stingaree (Richard Dix, Irene Dunne)(RKO) 
Incredible but highly colored, tuneful romance, 
with Australian bandit-hero who stumbles on 
poor girl and makes possible her operacx 
success in Europe. She then scorns rich mar- 
riage to return to her still hunted and un- 
regenerate outlaw. 


A—Depends on taste 
Y—Entertaining but doubttul C—No 


Such Women are Dangerous (Warner Bax- 
ter, Rosemary Ames) (Fox) Baxter fine as too- 
popular author, infatuated himself over a 
worthless woman, pestered by a pitifully am- 
bitious little girl whose delusions lead to her 
suicide and his near ruin, until his loyal sec- 
retary’s intelligence and charm dawn upon 
him. 


A—Interesting Y—Probably good 


C—Beyond them 


The Thin Man (William Powell, Myrna Loy) 
(MGM) Distinctly different detective-murder- 
mystery, in jocular mood, with hero retired 
and living happily with rich wife, till baffling 
murders call back his master hand for solu- 
tion. Sophisticated dialog, smooth acting. du- 
bious ethics, incessant heavy drinking by hero 
and heroine. 


A—Depends on taste Y—Very doubtful C—Ni 
Thirty Day Princess (Sylvia Sidney, Gar; 
Grant) (Paramount) Light, fanciful romantic- 
comedy about a struggling little actress hirs 
to impersonate princess of impoverished myth- 
ical realm on good-will tour of America t 
obtain loan. Amusing and suspenseful com 
plications. Lively, wholesome stuff. 


A—Fair of kind Y—Good C—Good if it interest 


Trumpet Blows, The (George Raft, Adolph 


Menjou) (Paramount) Reformed bandit, sti 
hunted, would refine crude brother, bull-fight- 
er and supposed college graduate. Both he- 


Much sex, 


picturesque 


roes love heroine, one wins her. 
he-man talk, bull-ring doings, 
sets, no discernible ethics and no character 
change. 
A—Unconvincing Y—Unwholesome C—No 
Upperworld (Warren William, Mary Astor) 
(Warner) Trite and unconvincing domesti 
drama with implausible characters. Husband, 
railroad magnate, neglected by socially am- 
bitious wife, turns to kindly show girl. Melo- 
dramatic complications include two murders, 


for which hero is tried and acquitted. Recon- 

ciliation with wife for happy ending. 

A—Hardly Y—No C—No 
Viva Villa (Wallace Beery, Fay Wray) 


(MGM) Hectic melodrama and riotous’ bur- 
lesque of pseudo history, showing Pancho 
Villa as reckless, brutal, stupid guerilla thun- 
dering through Mexico righting wrongs. Deaf- 
ening, reeking, preposterous most of time, 
but with moments of real humor and char- 
acter appeal. 

A—Depends on taste Y—No C—-No 


Whirlpool (Jack Holt, Jean Arthur) (Co- 
lumbia) Emotional melodrama of carnival- 
owner who, supposedly dead, finishes 20-year 
jail term and becomes gambling king. Fine 
scenes with new-found grown-up daughter 
very human and appealing, until he is forced 
to murder and suicide for sake of her and 
her mother. 

A—Rather good of kind Y—Doubtful C—No 
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The Nation’s Schools (May °34), “Visual Aids at 
the World’s Fair,” by Major Chester L 
U. S. Marine Corps. 

Major Fordney thinks that he can now come 
near giving a favorable reply to the ancient 
Ptolemy inquiring for a royal road to learning by 


If the Egyptian ruler has 


citing the World’s Fair. 
not profited by his several millenia, perhaps h« 
may return to acquire vast learning at Chicago's 
spectacle. “A visitor to a Century of Progress has 


available a broad road to knowledge which, if not 


shorter than the conventional way, is, we like to 


believe, wider and more easily traveled. The ex 
hibits and the methods used in their presentation 
should have a definite effect on education.” They 
are of the dynamic type and are sufficiently durabl 
to last 150 days. 
too technical for the populace, nor can they be 


The scientific exhibits cannot be 
mere fireworks, nor stoop to charlatanry. “Perhaps 
the oldest science (mathematics), is characterized 
by its perennial youth.” The slides projected fron 
within an octagonal prism in the Hall of Science 
reveal this fact, as they appeal to all spectators 


\ 


from ten vears of age to the eldest. \lmost a veal 
was required to prepare them in the University « 
ot Pollock’ 


Models presents ever changing surfaces of light 


Michigan. A_ spectacular display 


intersecting stringed surfaces in motion. “Thos 
who have with closed eyes and bowed heads tried 
to visualize the figures and curves met in descriy 
tive geometry will groan in an agony of regret 
that this presentation was not available in Fresh 


man days.... The author believes that 
seem to be impractical truths of abstraction often 
have a most wholesome effect upon the mind, and 
that a deliberate attempt to create something of 
immediate utility usua'ly leads to “shoddy work 


of only passing value.” 


Sight and Sound (Spring °34) “How to Get the 
Films You Want,” by R. S. Lambert. (Address 
broadcast, Feb. 27.) 

In an address to the North Essex Educationa 
Fellowship, Mr. H. Ramsbotham, M. P., Parliamet 
tary Secretary to the Board of Education, said that 
we may consider the educational value of the mo 
tion picture as instruction and as illumination. Th« 
We have not beet 
taught to use our eyes sufficiently. “I am inclined 
to think-that the silent film is better for the put 
It is likely to be 


latter is the more important. 


pose of teaching than the ‘talkie’. 


a more satisfactory representation of the time (11 


historic films) for I think it must be a good deal 





Fordney, 


easier to give a reasonably good picture of the peo- 
ple of a past age than to reproduce accurately their 
speech and their opinions. So it seems to me best 
for the teacher to be the ‘talkie’.” 

“Films in Medical Education,” by L. W. Harri- 
son, D. S. O., M. EB. F. G0. FZ... 


same issue. 


appears in the 


\ clear report of experience in filming medical 
subjects for thirteen years includes the diseases of 
gonorrhea and syphilis. For the latter filming, a 
temporary studio was fitted up. 

The Illinois Teacher (May °34) “The Motion Pic- 
Its Relationship to the Work of 
the School,” by Catheryn Cooke Gilman. 


ture in Theaters 


As chairman of the Motion Picture Committee 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
tor many years, Mrs. Gilman speaks with authority 
on the power of the motion picture to create and to 
change attitudes for or against social sanctions, 
political practices, economic theories, and religious 
concepts. 

“Motion pictures exhibited in theaters have a dis- 
tinct advantage over teachers, the text, and the 
school buildings. Mental receptivity is at his height 
in the theater. The observer is there by choice 

The mental resistance prevalent among stu- 
dents in schools is removed in the theater.” 

The Payne Fund Studies show that “not only 
do moving pictures leave a definite imprint upon the 
minds of children but that this effort or mental in- 
fluence is cumulative in accordance with the sub- 
stance of the pictures seen.” In view of these facts 
she urges school authorities to use motion pictures 
as visual aids and to give immediate consideration 
to the character and treatment of subject material 
used in the motion picture theatre. : 

International Review of Educational Cinema- 
tography (April °34) This number is well up to the 
standard of previous issues in interest and useful- 
ness, as a brief summary of the contents shows. 

“The State and the Scholastic Cin- 


ema.’ by Prof. Amedeo Perna, who advocates con- 


It includes: 


trol of films by the state and outlines a plan of 
vork; “The Recreational Film and E'ementary 
School Children,” by Dr. Louis Gesek, an exposi- 
tion of the legislative measures governing attend- 
ance of young people at the cinema in Austria; 
‘The Classification of Educational Films for an In- 
ternational Catalogue,” by Dr. Ernst Rust, which 
offers suggestions for such a comprehensive work; 
and several articles on the general subject of “The 


Cinema for Documenting the Life of the Peoples.’ 
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Just published 


MOTION PICTURES 
In EDUCATION in the 
UNITED STATES 


By CLINE M. KOON 
Senior Specialist in Radio 
and Visual Education, United 
States Office of Education 
A report compiled for the International Congress 
of Education and Instructional Cinematography in 
Rome, April, 1934. A survey of use, influence, 
technique of making and displaying motion pic- 
tures, and legislation. 
114 pages, Paper-bound, $1.00 











=== The University of Chicago Press ——= 


In the section devoted to Technical Film Problems 


appears a contribution by Dr. W. M. Gregory of 


Cleveland on “Narrow Width Motion Pictures.” 


The Journal of Geography (May ’34) “Modern 
Tendencies in the Teaching of Geography,” by 
Maurice A. Garfinkel. 

In the section discussing changes in methods of 
teaching geography, the author says: “The study 
of words must give way to the study of things and 
facts. Pupil activity, pupil participation and pupil 
co-operation in the learning process are now to be 
the rule. These tendencies are given expression in 
a number of new class room procedures and in the 





Now Ready... 


A Visual Instruction 
Handbook 


ELLSWORTH C. DENT 


Secretary of the Bureau of Visual Instruction, 
University of Kansas and Consultant in Visual 
Instruction at Brigham Young University. 


Approximately 100 pages of pertinent, up-to-date 
and useful information concerning the various types 
of visual instruction materials and equipment, in- 
tended for (|) teachers, supervisors and school 
executives who desire a compact review of common 
practice in the use of visual-sensory aids, as well as 
a guide to sources of materials and further informa- 
tian, and (2) students in visual instruction courses 
whose desires should be much the same. 


In paper, $1.10, postpaid. In cloth, $1.60, postpaid. 


Orders should be directed to — 


Bureau of Visual Instruction 


Brigham Young University 


PROVO, UTAH 


(Orders for one to five copies should be accompanied by 
check or money order.) 
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use of many new devices The use of the 
project and the socialized recitation, the journey 
method, or the excursion, the wide use of a variety 
of visual aids all of these devices are used 
to convert a passive recipient of information into 


an active, interested, thoroughly motivated learner.” 


Childhood Education (May 34) “Social Develop- 
ment Through the Movies,” by Henry James For 
man. 

The author summarizes the scientific proof that 
the movies leave “fairly permanent impressions up- 
on the minds of those who see them” and that they 
change attitudes. “A large percentage of charac- 
ters come under the headings of ‘occupation un- 
known or illegal occupation.’ 

“What can we expect of our children in view of 
their exposure to this world? What they get from 
pictures germinates in their minds and even in- 
creases with time, because children’s minds are 
not over-filled with experience and, owing to day- 
dreaming, there is a process of expansion in the 
case of these vivid scenes and sounds.” 

Those who wish the outstanding results of the 
Payne Fund investigation will find the gist given 


in this article. 


Parents’ Magazine (April, 34) “Helping Youth 
to Choose Better Movies,” 
We cannot raise a child’s standard by merely 


by Edgar Dale. 


telling him his tastes are low. Improvement comes 
gradually when the child comes in contact with 
better things and slowly learns to understand and 
like the higher type. The child must build up re- 
straint within. After discussing the picture con- 
tent, the writer says when considering the treatment 
of the theme, “The motion picture story should be 
told primarily by the camera. Music, dialogue, or 
sound ... are all subordinate to the pictures caught 


by the camera.” 


The Social Studies (May 


Camera,” by James A. Barnes of Temple University. 


34) “Researching by 
The value of the camera to the historian and re- 
search worker is pointed out in this article. It 
provides a quick and inexpensive method of copy- 
ing. “No longer need the researcher spend the 
greater portion of his time and energy in fruitless 
copying. An hour or less with the camera will gen- 
erally suffice to accurately record all the material 
which can be found in a day. The need for 
checking is entirely obviated and the re- 
searcher has for all practical purposes the original 
document to consult at any time in the future.” 


Not only is the ordinary copying problem solved 


accurately, quickly, and inexpensively; the field ot 
research is greatly enlarged. Entire pages and 
chapters may be photographed and many things 


(Concluded on page 168) 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ODrR., 
Director, Scarborough School, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





DEAN McCLUSKY 











A Visible Record of Lantern Slides 


C. J. KOENIG 


N A M( )| JERN secondary school whi h makes et 

ficient use of visual aids, the cataloguing and re 
cording of lantern slides is a problem not easi 
solved. The slides, to be sure, can be filed away in 
slide boxes according to the various subject classi 
fications which they illustrate and a card file describ 
ing the separate slides may be kept telling the actual 
location of the slides. But for the card file to be ot 
real use, however, the individual cards should de 
scribe in detail the exact nature of the slide, giving 
the teacher or student the assurance that any slide 
in question is just what is wanted 

During the conduct of an experiment in Physi 
recently in which the frequency of vibration of 
tuning fork was to be found, the students made blu: 
prints of the tracing the tuning fork made on a piece 
of smoked glass, the glass having been immersed 11 


~ 


shellac to keep the lamp-black from rubbing off. Thi 
writer then saw a possible solution to the lantern 
slide cataloguing problem. Why not make blu 
prints of lantern slides, just as blue prints of thi 
tuning fork tracing on smoked glass were made? 
Lantern slides of every description were at hand, 
both professional types and student-made_ types 
Samples of each were taken and blue prints of them 


were made. The results were highly gratifying, 


even for rapid work. The students were soon 1 
fected with the idea. Various members of the class 
attempted the task, and in most cases were greatl) 
pleased with the results. 

The school has a library of several thousand 


slides, both professional and student-made types 





To Directors of Visual Education Departments; to 
Instructors of Visual Education, and to 
Distributors of Visual Education Products: 

If you are interested in home-made slides 
you will welcome the announcement of a new 
product for making ground glass inexpensively. 
GLASSIVE, an abrasive for glass has been compounded 
purposely for making ground glass from plain cover glassis. 
It reduces the cost of ground glass to a fraction of a cent 
beyond the cost of plain cover glass. With very little labor 
teachers and pupils can make excellent ground glass easily. 


One package of GLASSIVE will make more than one hun- 
dred slides. 


Price 50c a package 
TEACHING AIDS SERVICE, Waban, Mass. 


Dealers interested, please write 











The science department has taken the lead in the 
blue-printing of these slides. A member of the Bi- 
i 


ogy class has undertaken as a special project the 
making of blue-prints of all the slides relating to 
a Physics student all those relating to 


Now, 


as new slides are make by the students, if they are 


Biology : 


Physics, and so on with the other sciences. 


to be made a part of the permanent collection of the 
school, a blue print is immediately made to accom- 
pany the slide. 

The technique involved in the making of the blue 
prints was the most simple one conceivable. The 
blue print paper was cut in sections 3x4 inches, in 

darkened room. Then the student took the slide 
of which he was to make the blue print, and placed 
it on top of the sensitive side of the blue print paper 
so that the printing on the slide was_ readable. 
his combination was then placed on a piece of 
glass or cardboard and held in direct sunlight, the 
fingers keeping the paper closely pressed to the 
lide. The time of exposure of course varied, due 
to the density of the slide and the nature of the ma- 
terial of which the slide was composed. The aver- 
age time of exposure was about 25 seconds. The 
blue prints were then immediately washed in run- 
ning water and placed on end in a simple drying 
rack to hasten the drying. When thoroughly dry 
they were pressed smooth with an electric iron, then 
their edges were neatly trimmed and then pasted 
on filing cards 4x6 inches in size. This left enough 
space on the card to record the catalogue number of 
the slide, its location in the school, and other in- 
formation concerning the slide which might be of 
interest. The cards were then filed in cabinets un- 


der the various subject classifications. 


The slides made by the students were of various 









Official 
BOULDER-DAM 
FILMS 


Made by United States Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and Boulder Dam Contractors. Edited 
for School use 16 mm. film — 400 and 
1200 footage. 
Write for Circular 
BOULDER DAM SERVICE BUREAU, INC. 
Boulder City, Nevada 


Official Motion Pictures Authentic Photos 
Booklets of Boulder Canyon Project 
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: ee many advantages. The slides can actually be seen 
Your inquiries for 


VICTOR 


silent and sound 
16mm. Projectors 
requested. 


without danger of breakage from unnecessary 
handling, and the cards take up much less space 
than the same number of slides. Extra copies of 
the blue prints can be made to use in illustrating 
papers, and as a means of testing the students’ mas- 
tery of the subject. Duplicate files of slides for 


Special discounts 


class room and library may be made so that the 
to schools 


library, too, may have a complete, visible record of 
We also make a spe- 
cialty of 16 mm. titles 


the slides in use in the school. 






Of course the technique of making the blue prints 


A postcard will place your - so . x ‘e , F ~ a 2 rada 
ast i ancis wf . —s 1 can easily be improved and the procedure speeded 


J. C. HAILE & SONS up, yet by the crude method described the students 


215 WALNUT ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO themselves get practice in making the prints, and 
the interest aroused in them is well worthwhile 











types. Some were drawn on clear glass or. clear 
lumerith with Scarborite black. These gave ex- The Motion Picture in C.C.C. Camps 


° ° ‘0 4 f °O ge 55) 
cellent results in blue prints. Others were drawn ane proms Page E: 


on etched glass or etched lumerith. These, due to gram to carry out the dominant aims of the educa- 
the diffusion of light, needed longer exposures and tional activities of the camps. as outlined in said 
did not give such sharp results as the former, yet Handbook. The program that could be developed for 
they were easily readable. The slides colored with the camps might be enlarged to a great new adult edu 
Scarborite colors gave varying results, for, due to cational system for those outside the camps. Com 
the different transparency of the various colors, the missioner Zook sounds this keynote in’ February 
shading on the blue print did not correspond to the School Life: 

color tones of the actual slide; yet there was no “T look upon the CCC educational program as 
difficulty in recognizing the details of these slides, one which may prove of the greatest significance 


in the expansion of adult education. If the con- 
servation camps continue we may be able to de- 
velop a program which will be a new departure in 


so we found them of value. 


This method of recording lantern slides has 





Announcing the 


DeVry Theatre 
Sound Unit 


DeVry’s Crowning Achievement 
of 21 years of manufacturing 
motion picture equipment 





Arc or Incandescent Light — A.C. or D.C. 








Radical Improvements in Engineering Design 


1. SILENT CHAIN DRIVE throughout, insuring 


long wear. No meshed gears. 


2. REAR BARREL SHUTTER—giving more illumi- 
nation. No flicker. Forced cooling at aperture. 


3. FRAMING—straight pull from aperture to in- 


termittent. 
4. CONSTRUCTION—amazingly simplified. Many 
less parts — instant interchangeability. 





Herman A. DeVry, Inc. 1111 Center St., Chicago 
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BRILLIANT : . 
CARBURITE transparent covors Motion Pictures of the World 
TRAN/PARENT COLOR - ag v0 a t 
ass, Cellophane, etc. d P pl 
Ideal for pupil-made lantern slides and all I S co es 
a rcvelation to all lovers of color. ) ) ) , Bs 2 
Send 10c in stamps for lantern slide of or sam>»’es o,U Ul s It ¢ h | l lin S Motion I atone RLD 
SCARBORITE COLORS, Scarborough-on-Hudson, NEW YORK avatlable throu g I; aacuaeancee’ | 
100 U.S. Distributors 
. 400 free films : 
We Have Openings for Salesmen 1600 for rent 
: ; at : 16 and 35mm. 
in several states West of the Mississippi to intro- act » d 
- : : ahr ; ; silent or soun 
duce our Historical Study Units in the Schools. vie a 
Illustrated catalogue 8!/4”x 11”, rs? 
Enthusiastically received wherever shown 36 pp., supplies complete specifi- | =| sna i 
. 5 : - e Pe cations of each film. It includes | = 
Exclusive State Rights Given. Teaching ex- ' ear se tai 
cas uns are ae han sales experience Ani a p abdetica ingexes conrain- 
perience more important than sale: perl ing 390 references. 
Write for particulars to PRICE 30c ae 
7 , — — en For free literature and coin card for convenience in ordering 
PHOTOGRAPHI(¢ HISTORY SERVICE catalogue (Do not send stamps), write name and address in side 
5537 HOLLYWOOD BLVD. margin, tear out advertisement and return to 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA International Educational Pictures, Inc. 
College House Offices, Cambridge, Mass. 
American education. It may point the way to the 
development of methods of instruction and ot films could be made available, with centralized infor- 
counseling of people who are attempting to pre mation regarding same. From kindergarten through 


pare themselves for new vocations. university would be the field of such instructional 





As indicated in “1000 and One’, the Bluebook of films. 

non-theatrical films published by Titre EpucaTIionat 5. To Industry: A vast new market for motion pic- 

SCREEN, there is already available a sufficient suppl ture projectors could be opened up. An entire new 

of films to launch a motion picture program in th held of production could be encouraged. 

CCC camps. The following are listed 6. To International Trade: By helping make edu- 
Agricultural subjects ............. 284 films cation universal and setting up a system whereby valu- 
NO  , 146 films ible films could be interchanged with other nations. 
History and civics (including twelve films 

on government activities)..... races On Oe 
Industry and engineering........ ...399 films 
Physiology, health, hygiene, recreation. .403 films 
ns ou ea ds ees Che ...120 films 
This does not include films on literature, art, natur: 


science, travel, newsreels and others that might 
desirable in a program of this type Neither does 
include the unlimited supply of theatrical films whicl 
may be secured very cheaply within few months 
after their productiot The educational value of 
wholesome recreational films in camps need not 


emphasized here. 





If a film program is launched in the CCC camps, 
. “4 7 1 . 
without doubt many new films will be produced t Announc ing 


supply the following fields of servic« 


l. To the Government: Films could bring about the new Model — 
a closer understanding between citizens and the go S.V.E. Picturol Projector 


ernment and its aims and functions. Each department 
could be aided in its program. This new Model "D" S.V.E. Picturol Projector will give you 
the refinements you have been waiting for in Film Stereop- 
ticons. Vastly increased illumination—Improved appearance 
but would receive direct or indirect benefit from th —Compactness. (smaller and stronger carrying case)—Abso- 
lute protection of film strip (no rubbing or scratching of 
emulsion) — interesting low cost of equipment and films. 


2. To the Public: Scarcely a man, woman or child 


use of motion pictures in education in its broadest 
sense. Any means of advancing education helps the 5 
i . Nrite today for complete information. 


entire nation. v\ day 
3. To Special Groups: Specialized information SOCIETY / VISUAL EDUCATION sz 


could be made available to industry, agriculture, 
a ae ; | Manufacturers, Producers and Dirtributorr of Virual hidr 
homes, scientific groups, ete. 

327 SO. LA SALLE ST. Chicago. iLL. 








4. To the Schools: A continuous supply of good 
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EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURES 


Organization to make high class motion pictures for class room, 
auditorium and lecture platform, offers interest to silent or active 
associate. If active, should be capable handling Sales Promotion, 
Office Management or Public Lecturing. We have exceptional jtudio 
connections. Motion Picture Herald recently referred to non-the- 
atrical films as a potential $700,000,000 industry. Here is an op- 
portunity to enter this unusual field with promise of splendid finan- 
cial future and returns. Address: Film Associates, Box AFA 145, 
care Educational Screen. 








RapiO MAT 


TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN MESSAGES. 


The Typewriter Slide 
For Screen Projection 


Write for free samples. 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc. 


1819 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


50 RADIO-MATS §2. 
WHITE, AMBER or GREES.. 


Accept Be substitute. 














Among the Magazines and Books 


(Concluded from page 164) 


hitherto unavailable, such as cartoons, maps, charts 
and graphs. 

The writer believes that the new method should 
lead to an increase in the number of productive his- 
torians and should improve the quality of historical 
writings. 

The Scientific Monthly (May °34) “Something 
about the Early History of the Microscope,” by 
Gustave Fassin. 

This is a succinct and illuminating article, fully 





To Teachers of History 


Careful selection of the motion picture “‘stills’’ forming these 


Historical Study Units 


together with the completeness of text matter, has led educators, 
whenever possible, to purchase or budget them, on sight. 
Units now available in both 


PHOTOGRAPHIC and LANTERN SLIDE FORM 





covering the following eight periods: 
ROMAN LIFE FEUDAL LIFE PILGRIMS FRENCH REVOLUTION 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION AND ORGANIZATION 
OF GOVERNMENT 
WESTWARD MOVEMENT 
SLAVE LIFE AND ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


FRONTIER LIFE 


Write for new catalog and price list illustrating or describing 
every picture in each Unit. Address: 
If west of the Mississippi 
A. O. POTTER, Sales Manager 
PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY SERVICE 


5537 Hollywood Blivd., Hollywood, California 


or, if east of the Mississippi, write 
LEE WHITCOMB, 172 Hillcrest Ave., Leonia, New Jersey. 
Eastern Sales Manager 


We suggest that active salesmen contacting schools and libraries write us. 
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illustrated, which may be valuable for ready rete: 
ence. It is produced by an “Instructor in Mechan- 
ical Design of Optical Instruments.” 

Journal of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women (April, ’34) “Helping Museums,” by 
Laurence Vail Coleman. 

It is gratifying to learn from this article that 
three years ago it was found that museums were 
increasing in number at the rate of one a fortnight, 
and that this growth has kept up, very little abated, 
during the recent years of trial. Another significant 
fact brought out is that 60% of the 1600 museums 
in the country are in small cities and towns of less 
than 100,000 population. 

The writer gives some practical suggestions as 
to how constructive aid can be extended to public 
museums and historic house museums, the estab- 
lishment of which he especially urges. During re- 
cent years “some six hundred old houses have been 
given immortality through public or semi-public 
ownership in recognition of their value as archi- 
tectural records, as the homes of celebrities, or as 
the scenes of important events these form the 
most numerous class of museums, outnumbering 


art museums three to one.” 


Book Review 

Motion Pictures IN EpucATION in the UNITED 
STaTEs by C. M. Koon, Senior Specialist in Radio and 
Visual Education, United States Office of Education. 
Published by the University of Chicago Press, May, 
1934. 106 pages, $1.10 postpaid. 

This volume, first issued in mimeograph form by 
the Department of the Interior, Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., was given extended notice in the 
March Educational Screen, page 72. It is now ready 
in most attractive form, finely printed, of convenient 
size and with limp cloth binding. 

The book presents not only a careful, statistical sur 
vey of the whole field of Educational films as it exists 
today, but also various factors that have brought 
about the present development and suggests vividly 
the possibilities that lie ahead of the visual movement. 
The final chapter on ‘General Conclusions” while 
recognizing frankly that the theatrical motion pictures 
are “primarily an agency for amusement,” stresses the 
fact that these theatrical productions already exert an 
influence genuinely educational for good or bad ; which 
makes all the more obvious the immense possibilities 
of the film once it is adopted expressly for educational 
purposes. As an essential step to this end, the estab 
lishment of a National Film Institute is urged ‘(1) to 
assemble, edit, classify, publicize and catalog non 
theatrical film material, and (2) to produce and stim 
ulate the production and effective utilization of edu 
cational films.” 

The last 25 pages, nearly a fourth of the volume, 
are devoted to an elaborate Bibliography of books and 
articles, lists of producers, distributors, 
manufacturers, University Extension Divisions and 
classified listings of many kinds. This last feature 
gives the finishing touch to an exceedingly comprehen- 
sive piece of work that can hardly fail to be valuable 
to all concerned in the present and future field of 
visual education. NELSON L. GREENE. 
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SOUND EQUIPMENT 


Sound On Film Projector 
35 mm 

Education thru vision is like 
traveling by air. It brings a 
greater amount of vision and 
gets you there faster, leaving a 
lasting impression. It also enables 
you to actually live the part. 
The Syncrofilm Portable Projec- 
tor brings this to you in but two 
units, easily accessible 
for use in the school 
room or auditorium. 
Has ample coverage for 
the smallest room or the 
largest auditorium. 
Investigate the advan- 
tages of visualeducation. 
Ease of operation and 
exact, reproduction are 
but two of the many ad- 
vantages of Syncrofilm. 

Write for circulars and complete details. 

WEBER MACHINE CORP. 


59 RUTTER STREET ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
Export Office: 15 Laight St., N.Y.C. 
Cable Address: Romos, New York 
Distributors throughout the world. 

















| 9th Anniversary GIFT OFFER! 

















" 1 ° 
V3" Victor Camera 
A precision built instrument of the finest quality. Comes $ 50 
equipped with a famous “Dallmeyer” F2.9 lense and adjust- > thio 


ments for five speeds. This is a camera that will endear 
itself to you the longer you use it. 
" " 
Electrophot"’ Exposure Meter 
This is a batteryless, photoelectric cell operated exposure $ 
] 


meter of proved quality. By sighting this instrument yor 50 
are instantly told the exact “‘f’ stop at which your camera _ 
should be set. Saves time and film, automatically solves 

all exposure problems. 


SPECIAL ANNIVERSARY 30 DAY OFFER 


BOTH FOR ONLY Tr 


Whatever your photographic problems might be, 
write to Sunny Schick... he'll save you money. 


Sunny Schick 


National Brokers of 





Cinemachinery and Photographic Equipment 
DEPT. 407 FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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Lessons 
Students 
Remember 


ISUAL instruction with a Bausch & Lomb 
V Triple-Purpose Micro-Projector makes a never- 
to-be-forgotten impression on students’ minds. 
With it the teacher holds the undivided attention 
and interest of the entire class. This saves the teach- 
er’s time and gives much more satisfactory results. 


Lightness and simplicity makes it a simple matter to 
throw large clear reproductions of microscope slides 
on a screen at a distance of 4 to 15 feet with a 
range of magnifications from 30X to 230X. Can 
easily be arranged for projecting living specimens 
mounted in liquid and also for making note-book 
drawings. Objective can be interchanged with 
standard microscope objectives for drawing at 
higher powers. 


Complete details gladly sent on request. Write to 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 688 St. Paul 
Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


This instrument of Bausch © Lomb 
quality is surprisingly inexpensive. 
Only $43.50 for 110 A. C. current and 
$46.50 for D. C. or A. C. complete. 


Bausch & Lomb 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Where the commercial firms — whose activities bave an important bearing on progress in the visual field — 
are free to tell their story in their own words. The Educational Screen is glad to reprint bere, within nec- 
essary space limitations, such material as seems to have most informational and news value to our readers. 
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New S. V. E. Equipment 
The new Model “D” S. V. E. 
announced by the Society for Visual Education of 


Picturol Projector 


Chicago embodies four important improvements. 
The film magazine and gate track are recessed to 
insure freedom of rubbing or scratching of the 
emulsion of the film strip, meaning even longer 
“DPD” has an ob- 
[It has 


service from each film. The new 
long base, taking a smaller carrying case. 
rubber covered cord insuring longer life. A further 
important improvement is the vastly increased 
screen illumination. 

Recent important additions to the Society’s ex- 
tensive library of Picturols (film strips) include a 
special lecture set by Commander MacMillan com 
prising units on Iceland; Labrador; Hunting with 
the Polar Eskimos; a Visit to the Polar Eskimos; 
Icebergs and Glaciers. Also a series of Nature 
Study subjects by the Chicago Academy of Science, 
as follows: Wild Life on the Gulf Coast; Wild 
Life Along the Rockies; Habits of Sandpiper, Plov- 
er and Killdeer; Familiar Birds of Field, Forest 
and Marsh; Birds of Great Salt Lake; Sea Birds of 
Bonaventure Island; Wild Wings Along the Gulf 
of Mexico; Cruising Among the Bird Islands of 
Hawaii. Teachers’ manuals accompany each of the 
new series. All this fine material is now available 
at new low prices. 

In addition to its Picturol sets and Picturol Pro- 
jectors, the Society for Visual Education, a well- 
known pioneer organization serving this field, of- 
fers complete visual service in the following ma- 
terial and equipment: Motion Picture Films and 
Projectors, Projection Lenses, Cameras, Glass Slide 
Projectors, Film Slide Attachments, Lamps and 
Accessories, Projection Tables and Carrying Cases. 


Sound Film Library Announced 


Sunny Schick, equipment broker, Fort Wayne, re- 
ports that he is now equipped with a_ sound- 
on-film library, a catalog of which is available up- 
on request to owners of sound equipment in the 
Middle West. 


minimum rate per night. 


The subjects may be rented at a 
While the film is in 
transit, there will be no charge. 

In addition to a complete developing and techni- 
cal department for miniature camera work, he main- 
tains a service department on repairs of all types 
of projectors and cameras, and can supply parts. 
He also offers to make trades on old equipment for 
the most up-to-date 16 mm. motion p-cture equip- 


ment. 


Something New for the Slide Makers 


A new and exceedingly practical product now makes 
its appearance to assist users of “home-made slides” 
in pushing down their costs still further. “Glassive” 
is the name of the new glass-abrasive which enables 
the teacher to take a plain, one-cent glass slide and 
with half a cent’s worth of “Glassive,’ transform it 
into a ten-cent ground glass slide in a few minutes. 
The process is simple. On a plain glass plate is 
placed a bit of the substance, moistened, and the clear- 
glass slide is rubbed upon it with a rotary motion till 
the desired effect is attained. Full directions for 
making all types of “home-made slides’ accompany 
each shipment of “Glassive” from Teaching Aids Serv- 


ice, Waban, Mass. 


The DeVry Theatre Sound Projector 


The extreme simplicity of construction prevail- 
ing throughout this machine greatly lessens the num- 
ber of moving parts, making for a great saving 
in repairs and upkeep. The projecting and sound 
mechanism is all built in one integral unit. The 
outfit is light enough for easy transportation, but 
heavy enough to stand up indefinitely under the 
most trying professional use. 

The multi-link silent chain drive employed 
throughout, in addition to giving effect to the latest 
engineering design, is troubleproof, simple and en- 
during. Trains of meshed gears develop and trans- 
mit sound disturbances and warbles that only chain 
belts and filter rollers could partially filter out, thus 
the New DeVry employs no mesh gears at all. 

The projector is equipped to accommodate any 
light source and any size lens; thus it meets the re- 
quirements of any size theatre. 

The rear barrel type shutter is an exclusive fea- 
ture and is regular equipment. It decreases the 
heat on the aperture as well as acting as a fan for 
additional cooling of the aperture. There are two 
exciter lamps, providing against stopping the show 
in the case of one lamp burning out. The photo 
cell drum is easily removed, for cleaning. 

DeVry amplification for any size auditorium, 
with the very latest developments in the speaker 
and wide range sound field, are embodied in every 
DeVry installation. 

Mr. Herman DeVry’s twenty-five years experi- 
ence in building quality motion picture equipment 
is a record that should inspire confidence in this, 


his best effort. 

















June, 1934 
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1 Your Guide 











to the Biggest 
and Best in 


Current Motion 


Pictures! 
Now Available-- 


“The 
Fighting 
President” 


A 6-reel feature of 
timely interest and 
educational value. 
Recommended by the 
National Film Esti- 
mates as follows: 





*‘Well-chosen news-reel shots from career 
of Roosevelt from beginning of his public 
life to the Presidency. Well-edited, good 
vocal accompaniment, presenting well- 
rounded and wholesome picture of worth- 
while attainment by the greatest national 
figure of the day.”’ 


Also 


The screen story of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt’s INAUGURAL. History in the mak- 
ing—the event of the Century, in 16 mm. 
silent only. 


“The Voice of the Vatican” 


A one-reel, sound-on-disc, picture showing 
the high lights of Vatican City, scenes of 
the Basilica, the new Vatican railway, the 
governing offices, the Pope’s office and 
incidental departments. You see and hear 
the famous bells of Vatican Square. You 
see the Pope, for the first time, meeting the 
actual ruling head of a government when 
he greets Mussolini and Victor Emmanuel. 
The lighting of St. Peter’s Cathedral is 
also shown. 


Write for information 


Non-Theatrical Department, Bureau S 


Universal Pictures 


Corporation 
New York, N.Y. 


Rockefeller Center 
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Keystone 


Makes Another Advance 
in the Making of 


Handmade Slides 





BALTIMORE ORIOLE 


A Handmade Lantern Slide Made in Two Colors by a Third-grade 
Pupil with the New Keystone Lantern Slide Crayons 


As a result of Keystone's pioneering work in the 
development of Handmade Lantern Slides, a great many 
tollowers, with “something just as good at a lower price, ' 
have appeared on the scene. 


Discriminating buyers, however, have continued to 
preter Keystone etched glass, Keystone lantern slide 
pencils, and other Keystone accessories, which make 
handmade lantern slide projects really worth while. 


The weak point in handmade lantern slide activities 
has been the pencils. Although rather easy to use, the 
olors have been relatively dull and too opaque. For 
lor, teachers have been compelled to use the lantern 
de inks, 


sli which present many difficulties in use. 


Keystone is now able to announce the perfection of 
Keystone Lantern Slide Crayons, put out as the result 
f three years’ experimentation to secure a better color- 
ing medium, which may be used easily by the smallest 
children and which provide clear, attractive, coloring. 


A Box of Six Colors — 50c Per Box 


Further Information Furnished on Request 


Keystone View 
Company 


MEADVILLE, PENNA. 











, 




















Page 172 The Educational Screen 
HERE THEY ARE! 
A Trade Directory for the Visual Field 
FILMS Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1) Keystone View Co. 
, 330 W. 42nd St., New York City Meadville. Pa. 
The Ampro Corporation (6) > . (See advertisement on page 171) 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc. (2, 6) 
(Western Electric Sound System) Photographic History Service 
Arnco Films, Inc. (5) 250 W. 57th St., New York Citv 5537 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, 
1270 Sixth Ave., New York City. (See advertisement on page 148) Cal. 
; See advertisement o ymage 168) 
Boulder Dam Service Bureau, Inc. (1, 4) J. ge & Sons i oe (6) ‘ pee agatiiaid ais 
Radider City. Nev. 215 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 
(See advertisement on page 165) (See advertisement on page 166) 1819 Broadway, New York City 
Bray Pictures Corporation (3, 6) Herman A. DeVry, Inc. (3, 6) ee ee ee 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 1111 Center St., Chicago Scarborite Colors 
, , ; (See advertisement on page 166) Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. \ 
Chicago Film Dealers . ale (3) Ideal Pictures Corp. ¢3, 4) (See advertisement on page 167) 
6801-03 S. Carpenter St., Chicago sare’ ite le 
Sst Matiekt Ge (4) 30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Ill. Society for Visual Education 
, International Projector Corp. (3, 6) 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. (1, 4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1, 4) 


330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc. 
250 W. 57th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 148) 

Guy D. Haselton’s TRAVELETTES 
7901 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, 
Cal. (1, 4) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (1, 4) 

30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


International Educational Pictures, Inc. 


(2, 6) 


College House Offices, (3, 6) 
Cambridge, Mass. 
(See advertisement on page 167) 
Modern Woodmen of America (3, 4) 


Rock Island, III. 

Peerless Trading Corp., Box Y (6) 
South Gate, Cal. 

Pinkney Film Service Co. (1, 4) 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ray-Bell Films, Inc. (3, 6) 
817 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

The 16 mm. Sound Film Co. (5) 
11 W. 42nd St., New York City 

United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Universal Pictures Corp. (3) 
730 Fifth Ave.. New York City 


(See advertisement on page 171) 


Wholesome Films Service, Inc. (3, 4) 
48 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 


918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Y. M.C. A. Motion Picture Bureau (1, 4) 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 

19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


Bell & Howell Co. (6) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 

Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Continuous insertions under one heading, $1.50 per issue; additional listings under other headings, 50c 


90 Gold St., New York City 


(See advertisement on inside front cover) 


Motion Picture Accessories Co. (3, 6) 
43-47 W. 24th St.. New York City 

New England Motion Picture 
Equipment Corp. (3, 6) 
356 Worthington St., Springfield, Mass. 

Regina Photo Supply Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 

S. O. S. Corporation (2) 
1600 Broadway, New York City 


Sunny Schick (3, 6) 
Fort Wayne, Ind 
(See advertisement on page 169) 
United Projector and Film Corp. (3, 4) 


228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Victor Animatograph Corp. (6) 
Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on page 146) 
Weber Machine Corp. (2) 
59 Rutter St., Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 169) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOTOGRAPHS and PRINTS 
Photographic History Service 


5537 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, 
Cal. 


(See advertisement on page 168) 


SCREENS 

Da-Lite Screen Co. 

2721 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 

(See advertisement on page 145) 

Motion Picture Accessories Co. 

43-47 W. 24th St., New York City 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Conrad Slide and Projection Co. 
510 Twenty-second Ave., East 
Superior, Wis. 


Eastman Educational Slides 
lowa City, Ia. 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Ill. 


(See advertisement on page 167) 


Spencer Lens Co. 


19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y 


(See advertisement on page |! 


Victor Animatograph Corp. 
Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on pa 


ge 146) 


Williams, Browne and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEREOGRAPHS 


and 


STEREOSCOPES 


Herman A. DeVry, Inc. 
1111 Center St., Chicago 


(See advertisement on page 166) 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville. Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 171) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 


Rochester. N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 169) 


E. Leitz, Inc. 
60 E. 10th St., New York 


Regina Photo Supply Ltd. 


City 


1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St.. 


3uffalo, N. Y 


(See advertisement on page 145) 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


16 MM. TITLES 


J. C. Haile & Sons 


215 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O 


(See advertisement on page 166) 








REFERENCE NUMBERS 








(1) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
silent. 

(2) indicates firm supplies 85 mm. 
sound. 

(3) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound and silent. 

(4) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
silent. 

(5) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
sound-on-film. 

(6) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
sound and silent. 

each. 
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Vacation with the new Filmo 121 Movie Camera 
e Real Movies at the touch of a finger! 


You'll find the new Filmo 121 Movie Camera 
ideal vacation companion. 
simple—you can get good movies with it right 
from the start. It 1s so small and light that you 
can easily carry it wherever you go. 
$67.50 with fine Cooke F 3.5 lens 

ally low fer a quality camera, made with the 


al 
1 
»| 


Its use is extremely 
Its price 
is exception 


Same care and precision as other, more expensive 
ilmos 


Filmo in the School Room 


Tests with light-measuring instruments 
that the Filmo R Projector excels in screen bril 
liance and in uniformity of illumination through 
out the screen area. Many other  superiorities 
recommend the Filmo. Its fine original projec 
tion results are maintained because: (1) all parts 
of the optical system are instantly accessible for 
cleaning, (2) the lamp is kept cooler and thus 
remains unblackened longer, (3) the lamp is 
rigidly locked in precisely the c 
and (4) the reflectot is quickly, externally ad 
justable. The lamp is easily changeable while 
hot—no_ interrupted 
description, send the coupon today 


BELL &®& HOWELL 


ri. 


PERSONAL MOVIE CAMERAS AND PROJECT‘ 


pre ve 


rrect positio1 


programs. For complet 


Bell & Howell Company, 1817 Larchmont 
Ave., Chicago: New York: Hollywood: 
London (B & H Co., Ltd ) Established 1907 


RS 


To load Filmo 121, just slip in a film cartridge. 
\ built-in exposure chart gives the correct lens 
setting for every outdoor scene. There are two 
viewfinders—spyglass and waist-level. With an 
F 1.8 lens and filter, as illustrated, Filmo 121 
takes movies in full natural colors. Ask a nearby 
Filmo dealer to demonstrate this new camera. 
Buy a Filmo 121 and bring back a living record 
of your vacation. 


y s®@ 
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Bell & Howell Co., 1817 Larchmont Ave., 

Chicago, III. 
Please send me complete information 
Filmo 121 Movie Camera [J Filmo Projectors 
auditorium use [] classroom use. 


Gentlemen: 


NGEEEG®e cco eessreovsncesioess pee 6606666646860 0340885 
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Lhe Only 
SAFEGUARD 


N projecting motion pictures without 





an enclosing booth, you face only one 
possibly serious hazard. And to eliminate 
that hazard there is only one safeguard 
... safe film. Always specify prints on 
Eastman Safety Film, and look for the 
words Lastman... Safety... Kodak in the 
transparent margin. Presenting no more 
danger than so much newsprint paper, 
this film fills all underwriters’ require- 
ments, and gives adequate protection to 
your audience, your projectionist, and 
your building. Kastman Kodak Company. 
(J. E. Brulatour, Inc., Distributors.) 





KASTMAN 
Safety Lilm 





